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CONNECTICUT. 

The Annual State Election in the Land of Stea- 
dy Habits took place on Monday of last week, and 
the result is a most overwhelming triumph of the 
Whigs. The vote exceeds by 5,000 any ever be- 
fore cast in the State, and Hon. Wm. W. Ells- 
worth, who was last year defeated by 2,274 majori- 
ty, is now elected by a majority of 5,775 over the 
regular Administration candidate, and of 4,300 
over both the Conservative and Sub-Treasury 
tickets—a difference of about 8,000 votes in a sin- 
gle year. All the Whig candidates for State Offi- 
eers are elected by a corresponding majority, and 
Mr. Hinman, who was on both the Whig and Con- 
servate tickets for Secretary of State, has about 
7.000 majority. 

The State Senate consists of twenty-one Mem- 
bers, elected by single districts, of which 17 were 
last year Adininistration and 4 Opposition. This 

ear 20 are Opposition and 1 Administration. The 
douse of Representatives stood Jast year about 
120 Adm. to 85 Opp. Now 151 Whig, 39 Sub- 
Treasury, 7 Conservative, very nearly. (We pub- 
lished.) So disastrous and total a rout of a party 
in power is not in our remembrance. : 

We give below the votes for Governor in the 
several Counties and Senate Districts, as nearly 
perfect as we can make them. Knowing how many 
of our readers honor Connecticut as the land of 
their fathers, and feel naturally a strong interest in 
its politics, we should have given the vote by town- 
ships but for the pre-occupation of our columns 
with the great Speech of Mr. Webster, which 
forces us to condense every thing else to the ut- 








most. Here are the returns: 
Senate Districts. 1838. 1837. 
Hartrorp Co. Whig. Adm. Cons. Whig. Adm. 
I. Hartford, &c.....2031 1197 297 1743 1558 
IJ. Enfield, &c......1500 1275 169 1276 1420 
III. Simsbury, &c....1683 1116 282 1366 1418 
Total .....ee-d214 3588 748 4385 4396 
New Haven Co. 
IV. New Haven, &c..1913 1240 44 1578 1419 

V. Waterbury, «c...1339 1213 39 1092 1320 

VI. Guilford, ec. ....1247 1123 71 996 1248 
Total ...000204499 3576 154 3666 3987 

New Lonpon Co. 
VII. New London, &c..1106 796 76 663 826 
VUI. Norwich, &c.....1194 958 10 882 1015 
IX. Lyme, &c.......1084 665 19 707 698 
Total...0.+0003834 2419 106 2252 2539 

Fatrriecp Co. 

X. Bridgeport, &c...1463 1302 37) LOLS $1453 
*XI. Danbury, «c.....1291 1150 15 1238 1334 
XII. Norwalk, &c..... 1430 $17 44 1003 842 

Total......6..4184 3209 96 3256 3629 
Wrxpiam Co, 
XI. Brooklyn, ac....1108 874 45 815 955 
XIV. Ashford, &c. ....1301 88 39 «921 «1024 
Total -........2409 1753 “84 1739 1979 
Litcnrte tp Co. 
XV. Litchtield, cc. ...1474 1049 20 1306) 1165 
XVI. New Milford, ac. 1306 1266 ll 1062 1272 
XVII. Canaan, ac. ....1107 1074 26 1040 1076 
Total....ee00-3888 = 3387 of 3409 3513 
Mippiesex Co. 
XVIIL. Middletown, &c.. 907 965 13) 5340 (973 
XIX. Saybrook, ac....1191 1126 9 916 1186 
Teh cecesessaeees WU 22 1450 2159 
TouLanpD Co. 
XX. Stafford, ec. .... 766 754 79 664 798 
XXI. Mansfield, «c.... 794 629 129 710 8=6784 
Total.......--1a60 1383 203 1374 1582 


1475 21528 23802 
4,300; 


Grand Total...... +.27245 21470 
Ellsworth’s maj. in ’38 over all, 
maj. in 737, 2274. 
* Incomplete, but shows the majority. 
It is probable that the Conservative votes are not all re- 
turned. They may reach 2,000. 
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ME. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

We offer our readers a rich intellectual banquet 
this week, in the great Speech of Mr. Wesster 
in opposition to the Sub-Treasury bill of the Sen- 
ate. If we may believe the accounts which reach 
us from Washington, it was this Speech above all 
others which virtually killed the Sub-Treasury 
project, not only in the Senate but the House. An 
argument which has had so powerful an effect upon 
the highest intellects of the nation cannot be with- 
out deep interest to all—whether favorable or op- 
posed to the great propositions and views of Na- 
tional policy which it labors to enforce; and we 
cannot doubt that the Speech will be perused with 
high gratification by those who may still feel com- 
pelled to dissent from its conclusions. By none 
can it be read without instruction, and a larger and 
more enlightened idea of the nature of Currency, 
and its effects upon National industry and prospe- 
rity. ‘There is no other statesman in the National 
Councils who combines clearness with force in his 
style of argument so remarkably as Mr. Webster. 
The bare statement of his propositions, seems al- 
most to preclude any objection to their entire cor- 
rectness. The most cultivated and lofty intellect 
cannot deem him common-place; the least en- 
lightened never finds him intricate or abstruse. It 
is a pleasure to us to know that we present this 
Speech in such a form that it may be preserved by 
our patrons for future reference and perusal—not 
only as an important and instructive portion of the 
history of the present crisis, but as embodying 
truths of great value and moment at all times. We 
regret that its great length absolutely forbade its 
conclusion in a single number. The remainder of 
the Speech will be given in our next. 

—— a ee oe 
LEGISLATURE. 

The Assembly, on Friday of last week, pAssEp 
the General Bank Law. It was got out of Com- 
mittee on Thursday by a vote of 79 to 22, and 
passed its third reading on Friday by the following 
vote: 

Ayrs—Messrs. L. F. Allen, T. J. Allen, Bain, Balcom, 
Barretto, M. Benham, R. Benham, Bergen, Bevier, Black- 
mar, Bostwick, Buell, Carhart, Chandles, Childs, Clark, 
Cooke, Coryell, Cruger, Dean, Denniston, Dubois, Filley, 
French, Fuller, Fullerton, Gould, A. H. Green, Griffith,W. 
Hall, Hammond, Harsell, Head, Hearsey, Hubbell, Hud- 
son, Hull, Hurd, J. A. King, Labagh, Lawrence, Lewis, 
Lord, Mursh, Matthews, MeFarlan, Mead, I. 8S. Miller, 
Morgan, Nellis, Oakley, Ogden, Osguod, Parce,G. W. Pat 
terson, J. P. Patterson, P. P. Porter, Pratt, Putnum, Rayns- 
ford, Reed, Rice, Richardson, Ruggles, Russell, Sanford, 
Scoles, Scott, Silliman, Sheldon, A. Smith, Speaker, Stod- 
dard, Stryker, Swartweut, Tayler, Ten Eyck, Tobey, Van 
Vechten, Wakeman, Wallace, Wardwell, Warren, Weston, 
H. White, F. C. White, Wheeler, Wilbur, Willis, Zabris- 
kie—86. 

Noxs—Messrs. Barnard, Bassett, Betts, Birdseye, Bow- 
ers, Dominick, Drake, Floyd, Gsifin, Griggs, Halsey, 
Hoard, Hulbert, Kelley, P. King, Leggett, Lull, Mann, 
Maples, J. Miller, Mitchell, Peck, Settle, Seward, Sibley, 
Sisson, S. Smith—23. 

In the shape in which it passed the House, it au- 
thorizes any number of citizens to form an Asso- 
ciation for Banking purposes, to pay in a capital of 
not less than $100,000, and to deposite with the 
Comptroller State Stocks, worth at least par in the 
market and drawing nat less than five per cent. per 
annum, to the amount of 350,000, and Mortgages 
on improved, unincumbered Real Estate within this 
State, worth, exclusive of buildings, at least double 
the amount of the mortgages, to an equal amount. 
(Or the deposite may be all in State Stocks, but 
must be not less than one-half of that description 
of security.) On this as a basis, the Comptrol- 
‘er shall deliver to the depositor a like amount in 
Notes, countersigned by himself or his deputy, 
and to be signed also by the Banker or officers of 
the Bank, who shall be required to redeem them 
in specie at all times at the place of issue. Should 





any fail to do so, the holder may protest the notes, 
and present them to the Comptroller for payment ; 
and he shall sell enough of the Bank’s Stocks and 
Mortgages to pay them. ‘This is about the whole 
operation, though inany other provisions are added, 
intended only to regulate the business and secure 
the bill-holder. The first section specifies that 
the notes of all the Banks of a particular denomi- 
nation shall be printed from the same plate, so as 
to render it almost impossible that any one shall be 
deceived by a counterfeit. 

The bill restoring the Charter of the Sackett’s 
Harbor Bank passed the House on Thursday : 
Ayes 99; Noes—P. King, Mann, Oakley. 

In the Senate, Mr. Johnson, from the Commit- 
tee on Internal Improvement, has reported a bill 
to construct the New-York and Erie Rail-Road 
wholly at the expense of the State. This is pro- 
posed as a substitute for the bill of the House, 
which merely expedites the payment of the loan to 
the Company granted by the State. By the 
Senate’s bill, the work is taken outof the hands of 
the Company altogether. 

The bill to provide forthe more Speedy Enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal (authorizing the expendi- 
ture of three millions if found expedient) passed 
the House on Monday of this week; Ayes 91; 
Noes—P. King, Drake, Floyd—3. 

On Monday, Mr. Young, from the Committee 
on a General Banking Law, reported at length to 
the Senate on the subject, concluding with a re- 
solution that there ought to be no Bank Notes un- 
der Fifty Dollars! Col. Young is not the Senate 
—if he were, the General Banking Law of the 
Assembly would stand a miserable chance of be- 
coming a law. 

TS SO 
CONGRESS, 

There was little business of general moment 
transacted in either House during last week. The 
Appropriation Bills ‘dragged their slow length 
along’ in each. The Civil and Diplomatic or Ge- 
neral Appropriation Bill has passed both Houses, 
as also the Annual Pension Bill. 

The bill punishing with ten years’ imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary the sending a challenge to » 
Duel within the District of Columbia, was still 
under discussion at our last advices. 

‘Mr. Joseph Follansbee was on Thursday elect- 
ed Door-keeper, in plaee of Overton Carr, lately 
deceased. Mr. F. had 91 out of 177 votes on the 
sixth ballot. 

Mr. Benton proposes to sell the debt due the 
Government by the U. S. Bank on account of the 
Government stock in the old U. S. Bank (amouunt- 
ing to near $6,000,000) rather than to run deeper 
in debt by the issue of Treasury Notes. This 
looks reasonable and proper. 





(G> Mr. Nicholas Biddle, President of the 
great Pennsylvania Bank, has issued a manifesto 
in the form of a letter to Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, giving his reasons for declining to resume 
Specie payments in May, and for believing that 
no Banks can resume and maintain such payment 
until the Government abandons its present attitude 
towards them. How this may be can be better 
told when we have tried it. We believe the de- 
termination of the New-York Banks to resume 
in May is unanimous and unshaken, as is that of 
the People of the State to sustain them therein 
by every means in their power. ; 





> The Madisonian of Saturday says:—We learn 
from a most authentic source, that a part, if not the whole, 
af the Delegation in the House of Representatives from 
Connecticut, look upon the result of the Election in that 
State, as a clear indication of the sentiment of the people 





against it, (the Sub-Treasurv plan) and will accordingly 
vote against it in any shape.” 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SECOND SPEECH 
ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


Mr. Presipent—Having at an early stage of the dv- 
bate expressed, in a general manner, my opposition to this 
bill, I must find an apology for again addressing the Senate, 
in the acknowledged importance of the measure, the novel- 
ty of its character, and the division of opinion respecting 
it which is known to exist in both Houses of Congress. 

To be able, in this state of things, to give a preponder- 
ance to that side of the question which I embrace, is, per- 
haps, more than I ought to hope; but I do not feel that I 
have done all which my duty demands, until I make an- 
other effort. 

‘The functions of this Government which, in time of 
peace, most materially affect the happiness of the people. 
are those which respect commerce and revenue. The biil 
betore us touches both these great interests. It proposes to 
act directly on the revenue and expenditure of Govern- 
ment, and it is expected to act, also, indirectly, on com- 
merce and currency ; while its friends and supporters alto- 
gether abstain from other measures, deemed by a great por- 
tion of Congress and of the country, to be indispensably 
demanded by present exigency. 

We have arrived, Mr. President, towards the close of 2 
half century from the adoption of thé constitution. Du- 
ving the progress of these years, our population has increa:- 
ed from three or four millions to thirteen or fourteen mi!- 
lions ; our commerce, from little or nothing, to an export ef 
a hundred and ninety millions, and an import of a hundred 
and twenty-eight and a half millions, in the year 1836. 
Our mercantile tonnage approaches near to two millions. 
We have a revenue, and an expenditure, of thirty millions 
a year. The manufactures of the country have attaine.| 
very great importance, and, up to the commencement of 
the derangement of the currency, were in a prosperon: 
and growing state. The produce of the fisheries has be- 
come vast; and the general production of the labor and 
capital of the country is increasing, far beyond all example 
in other countries, or other times, and has already reached 
an amount which, to those who have not investigated the 
subject, would seem incredible. 

The commerce of the United States, sir, is spread over 
the globe. It pursues its objects in all seas, and finds its 
into every port which the ‘laws of trade do not shut 
against its approach. With all the disadvantages of more 
costly materials, and of higher wages, and often in despite: 
ef unequal and unfavorable commercial regulations of 
ether States, the enterprise, vigor and economy which dis- 
tinzuish our navigating interest, enable it to show our flay 
in competition with the most favored and the most skilful, 
in the various quarters of the world. In the mean time, 
internal activity does not lag nor loiter. New and useful 
modes of intercourse and facilities of transportation are 
established, or are in progréss, everywhere. Public works 
are projected and pushed forward, in a spirit, which grasps 
at high and vast objects, with a bold defiance of all expense. 
The aggregate value of the property of the country is aug- 
mented daily. A constant demand for new capital exists, 
although a debt has already been contracted in Europe, for 
sums advanced to States, corporations, and individuals, for 
purposes connected with internal improvement; whichde' t 
cannet now be less than a hundred millions of dollars. 
Spreading over a great extent, embracing different climates, 
and with vast variety of products, we find an intensely ex- 
cited spirit of industry and enterprise to pervade the whole 
country; while its external commerce, as I have already 
said, sweeps over all seas. We are connected with all 
commercial countries, and, most of all, with that which has 
established and sustained the most stupendous system of 
cominerce and manufactures, and which collects and dis- 
burses an incredible amount of annual revenue; and which 
uses, to this end, and as a meansof currency and circulation, 
a mixed money of metal and paper. 

Such a mixed system, sir, has also prevailed with us, 
from the beginning. Gold and silver, and convertible Bauk 
paper, have always constituted our actual money. The 
people are used tothis system. It has htherto command- 
ed their confidence, and fulfilled their expectations. We 
have had, in succession, two National Banks, each for a 
period of twenty years. Local or State Banks have. 
at the same time, been in operation; and no man ot 
intelligence or candor can deny that, during these forty 
years, and with the operation of a National and these State 
institutions, the currency of the country, upon the whole, 
has heen safe, cheap, convenient, and satisfactory. When 
the Government was established, it found convertible Bank 
paper, issued by State Banks, already in circulation; and 
with this circulation it did not interfere. The United States, 
indeed, had themselves established a Bank, under the old 
Confederation, with authority to issue paper. A system of 
mixed circulation, therefore, was exactly that system which 
this constitution, at its adoption, found already in existence. 
There is not the slightest evidence of any intention, in es- 
tablishing the constitution to overthrow or abolish this sys- 
tem, although it certainly was the object of the Constitu- 
tion to abolish bills of credit, and al) paper intended for cir- 
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much as whatever then existed, of the nature of money or 
currency, rested on State legislation; and as it was not pos- 
sible that uniformity, general credit, and general confidence 
could result from local and separate acts of the States, there 
is evidence—I think abundant evidence—that it was the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution to give toCon- 
gress a controlling power over the whole subject, to the end 
that there should be, for the whole country, a currency of 
uniform value, Congress has heretofore exercised that au- 
thority, and fulfilled the corresponding duties. It has 
maintained, for forty years out of forty-nine, a national in- 
stitution, proceeding from its power, and responsible to the 
General Government. With intervals of derangement, 
brought about by war and other occurrences, this whole 
system, taken altogether, has been greatly successful in its 
actual operation. We have found occasion to create no 
difference between Government and the people—between 
money for revenue, and money for the general use of the 
country. Until the commencement of the last session, Gov- 
ernment had manifested no disposition to look out for itself 
exclusively. What was good enough for the people, was 
good enough for Government. No condescending and gra- 
cious preference had, before that period, ever been tender- 
ed to members of Congress, over other persons having 
claims.upon the public funds. Such a singular spectacle 
had never been exhibited, as an amicable, disinterested, and 
patriotic understanding, between those who are to vote 
taxes on the people, for the purpose of replenishing the 
Treasury, and those who, from the Treasury, dispense the 
money back again among those who have claims on it. In 
that respect I think the Secretary stands alone. He is the 
first, so faras I know, in our long list of able heads of De- 
partments, who has thought it a delicate and skilful touch, 
in financial administration, to be particularly kind and com- 
plaisant to the interest of the law-makers—those who hold 
the tax-laying power; the first whose great deference and 
cordial regard for Members of Congress have led him to 
provide, for them, as the medium of payment and receipt, 
something more valuable than is provided, at the same 
time, for the army, the navy, the judges, the revolutionary 
pensioners, and the various classes of laborers in the pay 
of Government. 

Through our whole history, sir, we have found a convert- 
ible paper currency, under proper control, highly useful, by 
its pliability to circumstances, and by its capacity of en- 
largement, in a reasonable degree, to meet the demands of 
anew and enterprising community. As I have already said, 
sir, we owe a permanent debt of a hundred millions abroad ; 
and in the present abundance of money in England, and the 
state of demand here, this amount will probably be increas- 
ed. But it must be evident to every one, that, so long as, 
by a safe use of paper, we give some reasonable expansion 
to our own circulation, or at least do not unreasonably con- 
tract it, we do, to that extent, create or maintain an ability 
for loans among ourselves, and so far diminish the amount 
of annual interest paid abroad. 

But let me now, Mr. President, ask the attention of the 
Senate to another subject, upon which, indeed, much has 
already been said: I mean that which is usually called the 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 

Sir, what is that system? Why is credit a word of so 
much solid importance, and of so powerful charm, in the 
United States? Why is it that a shock has been felt 
through all classes and all interests, the first moment that 
this credit has been disturbed? SDoes its importance be- 
long, equally, to all commercial States? Or ure there pe- 
culiarities iy our condition, our habits, and modes of busi- 
ness, whiclf make credit more indispensable, and mingle it 
more naturally, more intimately, with the life-blood of our 
system! 

A full and philosophical answer to these inquiries, Mr. 
President, would demand that I should set forth both the 
ground-work and the structure of our social system. It 
would show that the wealth and prosperity of our country 
have as broad a foundation as its popular constitutions. 
Undoubtedly there are peculiarities iu that system, result- 
ing from the nature of our political institutions, from our 
elementary laws, and from the general character of the 
people. These peculiarities most unquestionably give to 
credit, or to those means and those arrangements, by what- 
ever names we call them, which are calculated to keep 
the whole, or by far the greater part, of the capital of the 
country in a state of constant activity, a degree of import- 
ance far exceeding what is experienced elsewhere. ; 

In the old countries of Europe there is a clear and well- 
defined line, between capital and labor: a line which strikes 
through socicty with a horizontal sweep, leaving on one 
side wealth, in masses, holden by few havds, and those hav- 
ing little participation in the laborious pursuits of life; on 
the other, the thronging multitudes of laber, with here and 
there, only, an instance of such accumulation of earnings 
as to deserve the name of capital. The distinction, in- 
deed, is not universal and absolute in any of the commer- 
cial States of Europe, and it grows less and less definite as 
commerce advances; the effect of commerce and manufac- 
tures, as all history shows, being, every where, to diffuse 
wealth, and not to aid its accumulation in few hands. But 


European nations, than in the United States. In those na- 
tions the gains of capital, and wages, or the earnings of la- 
bor, are not only distinct in idea, as elements of the science 
of political economy, but, to a great degree, also, distinct 
in fact; and their respective claims, and merits; and modes 
of relative adjustment, become subjects of discussion 
and of public regulation. Now, sir, every body may see 
that that is a state of things which does not exist with us. 
We have no such visible and broad distinction between 
capital and labor: and much of the general happiness of 
all classes results from this. With us, labor is every day 
augmenting its means by its own industry; not in all cases, 
indeed, butin very many. Its savings of yesterday become 
its capital, therefore, of to-day. On the other hand, vast- 
ly the greater portion of the property of the country exists 
in such small quantities that its holders cannot dispense 
altogether with their own personal industry; or if, in sottte 
instances, accumulated till it rises to what may be called 
affluence, it is usually disintegrated and broken into parti 
cles again, in one or two generations. The abolition of 
the rights of primogeniture; the descent of property of 
every sort to females as well as males; the cheap and easy 
means by which property is transferred and conveyed ; the 
high price of labor; the low price of land; the genius of 
our political institutions; in fine, every thing belonging to 
us, counteracts large accumulation. This is our actual sys- 
tem. Our politics, our constitutions, our elementary laws, 
our habits, all centre in this point, or tend to this result. 
From where I now stand, to the extremity of the north- 
east, vastly the greatest part of the pruperty of the coun- 
try is in the hands and ownership of those whose personal 
industry is employed in some form of preductive labor. 
General competence, general education, enterprise, activi- 
ty, and industry, such as never before pervaded any socie- 
ty, are the characteristics which distinguish the people who 
live, and move, and act in this state of things, such as I 
have described it. 

Now, sir, if this view be true, as I think it is, all must 
perceive that in the United Staies, capital cannot say to In- 
bor and industry, ‘‘ Stand ye yonder, while I cote u 
hither ;” but labor and industry lay hold on capital, brea 
it into parcels, use it, diffuse it widely, and, instead of leav- 
ing it to repose in its own inertness, compel it to act 
at once as their own stimulus, and their own instru- 
ment. 

But, sir, this is not all. There is another view stil] more 

affecting the operation and use of credit. In_ eve 
wealthy community, however equally property may be divi- 
ded, there will always be some property-holders who live 
on its income. If this property be land, they live on rent: 
if it be money, they live on its interest. The amount of 
real estate held in this country on lease, is comparatively 
very small, except in the cities. But there are individuals 
and families, trustees and guardians, and various literary 
and charitable institutions, who have occasion to invest 
funds for the purpose of annual moneyed income. Where 
do they invest? where can they invest? The answer to 
these questions shows at once a mighty difference between 
the state of things here, and that in England. Hete, 
these investments, to produce a moneyed income, are 
made in Banks, Insurance Companies, Canal and Rail- 
road Corporations, and other similar institutions. Placed 
thus immediately in active hands, this capital, it is evident, 
becomes at once the basis of business; it gives occupation, 
pays labor, excites enterprise, and performs, in short, all 
the functions of employed money. But, in England, in- 
vestments usually take another direction. There is, in 
England, a vast amount of pubiic stocks, as eight or nine 
hundred millions sterling of public debt actually exists, 
constituting, to the amount of its annual interest, a charge 
on the active capital and industry of the country. In the 
hands of individuals, portions of this debt are capital; 
that is, they produce income to the proprietors, and income 
without labor; while in a national point of view, it is mere 
debt. What was obtained for it, or that on account of 
which it was contracted, has been spent in the long and 
arduous wars, which the country has sustained, from the 
time of King William the Third, to our own days. There 
are thousands of individuals, therefore, whose fixed income 
arises, not from the active use of property, either in their 
own hands, or the hands of others, but from the interest 
on that part of this national charge to which they are en- 
titled. If, therefore, we use the term CAPITAL not in the 
sense of political economy exactly, but as implying what- 
ever returns income to individuals, we find an almost in- 
calculable mass so circumstanced as not to be the basis of 
active operations. 
To illustrate this idea further, sir, let us suppose that, by 
some occurrence, (such as is certainly never to be expect- 
ed) this debt should be paid off; suppose its holders were 
to receive, to-morrow, their full amounts; what would they 
do with them? Why, sir, if they were obliged to loan the 
one-quarter part into the hands of the industrious classes, 
for the purposes of employment in active business; and if 
this operation could be accompanied by the same intelli- 
gence and industry among the people which prevail with 
us, the result would do more toward raising the characte 











culation, issued upon the faith of the States alone. Inns- 


still the line is greater, more broad, marked, and visible in 


of the laboring classes, than all reforms in Parliament, and 
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other general political operations. It would be as if this 
debt had never been contracted ; as if the money had never 
been spent, and now remained part of the active capital of 
the country, employed in the business of life. But this 
debt, sir, has created an enormous amount of private pro- 
rty, upon the income of which its owners live, which 
oes not require their own active labor or that of others. 
We have no such debt; we have no such mode of invest- 
ment; and this circumstance gives quite a different aspect 
and a different reality to our condition. 

New, Mr. President, what I understand by the credit 
system is, thut which thus connects labor and capital, by 
giving to labor the use of capital. In other words, intelli- 
gence, good character, and good morals bestow on those 
who have uot capital, a power, a trust, a confidence, which 
enables them to obtain it, and to employ it usefully for them- 
selves and others. These active men of business build 
their hopes of success on their attentiveness, their econo- 
my, and theirintegrity. A wider theatre for useful activi- 
ty is under their feet, and around them, than was ever 
spread before the eyes of the young and enterprising gene- 
rations of men, on any other spot enlightened by the 
sun. Before them is the occar. Every thing in that di- 
rection nvites to efforts of enterprise and iedeuies in the 
pursuits of commerce and the fisheries. Around them, on 
all hands, are thriving and prosperous manufactures ; an im- 
proving agriculture, and the daily presentation of new ob- 
jects of internal improvement: while behind them is al- 
most half a continent of the richest land, at the eheapest 
prices, under healthful climates, and washed by the most 
magnificent rivers that on any part of the globe pay their 
homage to the sea. In the midst of all these glowing and 
glorious prospects, they are neither restrained by ignorance, 
nor smitten down by the penury of personal circumstances. 
They are not compelled to contemplate, in hopelessness 
and despair, all the advantages thus bestowed on their con- 
dition by Providence. Capital though they may have httle 
or none, CREDIT supplies its place; not as the refuge of 
the prodigal and the reckless; not as gratifying present 
wants with the certainty of future absolute ruin; but as the 
genius of honorable trust and confidence ; as the blessing, 
voluntarily offered to good character and to good conduct ; 
as the beneficent agent, which assists honesty and enter- 
prise in obtaining comfort and independence. 

Mr. President, take away this credit, and what remains? 
I do not ask what remains to the few, but to the many? 
Take away this system of credit, and then tell me what is 
left for labor and industry, but mere manual toil and daily 
drudgery? If we adopt a system that withdraws capital 
from active emplopment, do we not diminish the rates of 
wages? If we curtail the general business of society, 
does not every laboring man find his condition grow worse ! 
In the politics of the day, sir, we hear much said about 
divorces; and when we abolish credit, we shall divorce 
labor and capital; and, depend on it, sir, when we divorce 
labor from capital, capital is hoarded, and labor starves. 

The declaration, so often quoted, that “ all who trade on 
borrowed capital ought to break,” is the most aristocratic 
sentiment ever uttered in this country. It is a sentiment 
which, if carried out by political arrangement, would con- 
demn the great majority of mankind to the perpetual con- 
dition of mere day-laborers. It goes to take away from 
them all that solace and hope which arises from possessing 
something which they can call their own. A man loves 
his own; it is fit and natura] that he should do so; and he 
will love his country and its institutions, if he have some 
stake in it, although it be but a very small part of the gen- 
eral mass of property. If it be but a cottage, an acre, a 
garden, its possession raises him, gives him self-respect, 
and strengthens his attachment to his country. It is our 
happy condition, by the blessings of Providence, that al- 
most every man of sound health, industrious habits, and 
good morals, can ordinarily attain, at least, to this degree 
of comfort and respectability ;®and it is a result devoutly 
to be wished, both for its individual and its general conse- 
quences. 

But even to this degree of acquisition, that credit, of 
which I have already said so much. (as its general effect is 
to raise the price of wages, and render industry productive) 
is highly important. There is no condition so low, if it be 
attended with industry and economy, which this credit does 
not benefit, as any one will find, if he will examine and fol- 
low out its operations. 

Such, Mr. President, being the credit system in the Uni- 
ted States, as I understand it, I now add, that the Banks 
have been the agents and their circulation the instrument, 
by which tbe general operations of this credit have been 
conducted. Much of. the capital of the country, placed at 
interest, is vested in Bank stock, and those who borrow, 
borrow at the Banks: and discounts of bills, and anticipa- 
tion of payments, in all its forms, the regular and appro- 
priate duty of Banks, prevail universally. 

In the North, the Banks have enabled the manufacturers 
of all classes to realize the proceeds of their industry at an 
early moment. ‘The course has boen, that the producers of 
eommodities tor Southern consumption, having despatched 
their products, draw their bills. hese bills are discount- 
ed at the Banks, and with the proceeds other raw material 





is bought, and other labor paid; and thus the general busi- 
ness is continued in progress. All this is well known to 
those who have had opportunity to be acquainted with such 
concerns. 

But Bank credit has not been more necessary to the 
North than to the South. Indeed, no where has interest 
been higher, or the demand for capital greater, or the full 
benefit of credit more indispensable, than in the new cotton 
and sugar-growing States. I ask gentlemen from those 
States if this be not so? Have not the plantations been 
bought, and the necessary labor procured, to a great ex- 
tent, on credit? Has not this credit been obtained 
at the Banks? Even now do they not find credits, 
or advances on their crops, important in enabling them to 
get those crops to market? And if there had been no 
credit—if a hard money system had prevailed, let me ask 
them what would have been, at this moment, the condition 
of things in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas? These States, sir, with Tennessee and the South At- 
lantic States, constitute the great plantation interest. 
That there has been a vast demand for capital to be invest- 
ed in this interest, is sufficiently proved, by the high price 
paid for the use of money. 

ln my opinion, sir, credit is as essential to the great ex- 
port of the South, as to any other interest. The agricul- 
ture of the cotton and sugar-producing States partakes, in 
no inconsiderable degree, of the nature of commerce. 
The product and sale of one great staple only, is an ope- 
ration essentially different from ordinary farming pursuits. 
The exports of the South, indeed, may be considered as 
the aggregate result of various forms and modes of indus- 
try, carried on by various hands, and in various places, 
rather than as the mere product of the plantation. That 
product itself is local ; but its indispensable aids and means 
are drawn from every part of the Union. What is it, sir, 
that enables Southern labor to apply itself so exclusively to 
the cultivation of these great articles forexport? Certain- 
ly, it is so applied, because its own necessities for provision 
ad clothing are supplied, meanwhile, from other quarters. 
The South raises to sell, and not to consume ; and with the 
proceeds of the sales it supplies itself with whatever its 
own consumption demands. There are exceptions; but 
this isthe general truth. The hat-makers, shoe-makers, 
furniture-makers, and carriage-makers of the North, the 
spinners at Lowell, and the weavers at Philadelphia, are 
allcontributors to the general product both of cotton and 
sugar, fur export abroad; as are the live-stock raisers of 
Kentucky, the grain-growing farmers, and all who pro- 
duce and vend provisions, in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 
The Northern ship owner and the mariner, who carry these 
products to market, are agents acting to the same end ; and 
so are they too who, little thinking of cotton-fields, or sugar 
estates, are pursuing their adventurous employment in the 
whale fisheries, over the whole surface, and among all the 
islands of the Pacific and the Indian oceans. If we take 
the annual cotton crop at sixty millions of dollars, we may, 
perhaps, find that the amount of forty-five millions is ex- 
pended, either for interest on capital advanced, or for the 
expense of clothing and supporting labor, or in the charges 
which belong to the household, the education of families, 
and to the domestic expenditure of the proprietor. 


Thus, sir, all the laborious classes, are, in truth, cotton- 
growers and sugar-makers. Each, in its own way, and to 
the extent of its own productiveness, contributes to swell 
the magnitude of that enormous export, which was nothing 
at the commencement of this Government, and which now 
has run up to so many millions. Through all the opera- 
rations the stream of credit has constantly flowed, and 
there is not one of them that will not be checked and in- 
terrupted, embarrassed and thwarted, if this stream be 
now dried up. This connexion of the various interests of 
the country with one another forms an important and in- 
teresting topic. It is one of the natural ties of the Union. 
The variety of production, and mutual wants naturally sup- 
plied, constitute a strong bond between different States ; 
and long may that bond last, growing with their growth, 
and strengthening with their strength. 

But, Mr. President, that portion of our productions 
which takes the form of export, becomes distinct and visi- 
ble; it is prominent and striking, and is seen and wonder- 
ed at, by every body. The annual returns all show it, and 
every day’s commercial intelligence speaks of it. We 
gaze at it with admiration, and the world is no less admir- 
ing than ourselves. 

With other branches of industry the case is quite differ- 
ent. The products of these branches, being put in the 
train of domestic exchanges, and consumed in the country, 
do not get into statistical tables, and are not collected in 
masses, and are seldom presented, in the aggregate, to the 
public view. They are not of the character of a few 
large and mighty rivers, but of a thousand little streams, 
meandering through all the fields of business and of life, 
and refreshing and fertilizing the whole. 

Few of us, Mr. President, are aware of what would be 
the amount of the general production of the country, if it 
could be accurately ascertained. The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, under the recommendation of the intelligent 


and published a report on the condition and products of 
certain branches of its industry, for the year ending in April, 
1837. The returns of the authorities of each city ane 
town, were made, apparently, with much care, and thd 
whole has been collated by the Secretary of State, and the 
result distinctly presented in well arranged statistical ta- 
bles. From a summary of the statements in these tables, 
I will take the liberty of selecting a few articles, and of 
adverting to them here, as specimens of the annual labor 
and industry in that State. 

And to begin with a very necessary and important arti- 
cle: I find, that of boots and shoes, the value of the whole 
umount manufactured within the year, exceeds fourteen 
millions and a half of dollars. If the amount of other ar- 
ticles of the same class, or material, be added, viz: leather, 
saddles, trunks, harness, &c., the total will be not far from 
eighteen millions and a half of dollars. 

I will read the names of some other articles, and state 
the amount of annual product belonging to each: 


Cotton fabrics,...0+..+eeeeeeee++ $17,409,000 
Woollen fabrics,.... ee. seeeeee-+ 10,399,000 
Pigheries, cocccccccccccccccccccs 7,092,000 
Books and stationery, and paper,... 2,592,000 
Soap and candles,....+.ee+eee2.- 1,620,000 
Nails, brads, and tacks,.......--.. 2,500,000 
Machinery of various kinds,....... 1,235,000 
Agricultural implements,......... 645,000 
GEL, sisn een 000 suss ever esseees 831,000 

700,000 
2,013,000 

539,000 


Pid 0d60inndeneeseecersess 
Clothing, netkcloths, &c.,.......+- 


These, sir, are samples. The grand total is ninety-one 
million seven hundred thousand dollars. From this, how- 
ever, deductions are to be made for the cost of the raw ma- 
terial when imported, and for certain articles enumerated 
under different heads. But, then, the whole statement 
ix confined to some branches of industry only; and to 
present ar entire and comprehensive view, there should be 
added the gains of commerce within the year, the earnings 
of navigation, and almost the whole agricultural product of 
the State. 

The result of all, if it could be collated and exhibited to- 
g. ther, would show that the annual product of Massachu- 
setts capital and Massachusetts industry exceeds one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Now, sir, Massachusetts is a 
small State, in extent of territory. You may mark out her 
dimensions seven or eight times on the map of Virginia. 
Y«t her population is seven hundred thousand souls; and 
the annual result of their laborious industry, economy, and 
labor, is as I have stated. 

Mr. President, in looking over this result, it is most 
gratifying to find, that its great mass consists in articles 
equally essential and useful to all classes. They are not 
luxuries, but necessaries and comforts. They belong to 
food and clothing, to household conveniences, and educa- 
tion. As they are more and more multiplied, the great 
majority of society becomes more elevated, better instruct- 
ed, and happier in all respects. I have looked through 
this whole list, sir, to find what there is in it that might be 
fairly classed among the higher luxuries of life; and what 
do I find? In the whole hundred millions, I find but one 
such item; and that is an item of two or three hundred 
thousand dollars for “jewelry, silver, and silver plate.” 
This is all that belongs to luxury, in her annual product, of 
a hundred millions; and of this, no doubt, the far greater 
portion was sent abroad. And yet we hear daily, sir, of 
the amassing of aristocratic wealth, by the progress of 
munufactures, and the operations of the credit system! 
Aristocracy, it is said, is stealing upon us, and, in the form 
of aggregate wealth, is watching to seize political powe 
from the hands of the people! We have been more than 
once gravely admonished that, in order to improve the 
times, and restore a metallic currency for the benefit of the 
poor, the rich ought to melt down their plate! Whatever 
such a melting process might find to act upon elsewhere, 
Mr. President, I assure you, that in Massachusetts it would 
discover little. A few spoons, candlesticks, and other sim- 
ilar articles, some old family pitchers and tankards, and 
the silver porringers of our nurseries, would be about the 
whole. 

Sir, if there be any aristocrats in Massachusetts, the 
people are all aristocrats; because I do not believe there is 
on earth, in a highly civilized society, a greater equality in 
the condition of men, than exists there. If there bea man 
in the State who maintains what is called an equipage, or 
drives four horses in his coach, Iam not acquainted with 
him. On the other hand, there are few who are not able 
tu carry their wives and daughters to church in some de- 
cent conveyance. Itis no matter of regret or sorrow to 
us that few are very rich ; but it is our pride and glory that 
few are very poor. It is our still higher pride, and our just 
boast, as I think, that all her citizens possess means of in- 
telligence and education; and that, of all her productions, 
she reckons, among the very chiefest, those which sprung 
frem the culture of the mind and the heart. 

Mr. President, one of the most striking characteristics 
of this age, is the extraordinary progress which it has wit- 
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pulse has been acting in the social system of late, pro- 
ducing this effect in a striking degree. 

In morals, in politics, in art, in literature, there is a vast 
accession to the number of readers, and to the number of 
proficients. The present state of popular knowledge is 
not the result of a slow and uniform progress, proceed- 
ing through a lapse of years, with the same regular degree 
of motion. It is evidently the result of some new causes, 
brought into powerful action, and producing their conse- 
quences rapidly and strikingly, What, sir, are these cau- 
ses? 

This is not an occasion, sir, for discussing such a ques- 
tion at length: allow me to say, however, that the improved 
state of popular knowledge is but the necessary result of 
the improved condition of the great mass of the “0 
Knowledge is not one of our merely physical wants. Life 
may be sustained without it. But, in order to live, men 
must be fed, and clothed, and sheltered; and in a state of 
things in which one’s whole labor can do no more than pro- 
cure clothes, food, and shelter, he can have no time nor 
means for mental improvement. Knowledge, therefore, is 
not attained, and cannot be attained, till there is some de- 
gree of respite from daily manual toil, and never ending 
drudgery. But whenever a less degree of labor will pro- 
duce the absolute necessaries of life, then there come lei- 
sure and means, both to teach and to learn. 

But if this great and wonderful extension of popular 
knowledge be the result of an improved ¢éndition, it may, 
in the next place, well be asked, what are the causes which 
have thus suddenly produced that great improvement? 
How is it that the means of food, clothing, and shelter, are 
now so much more cheaply and abundantly procured than 
formerly? Sir, the main cause Itake to be the progress of 
scientific art, or a new extent of the application of science 
toart. This it is, which has so much distinguished the last 
half century in Europe and in America; and its effects are 
every where visible, and especially among us. Man has 
found new allies and auxiliaries, in the powers of nature, 
and in the invention of mechanism. 

The general doctrine of political economy is, that wealth 
consists in whatever is useful or convenient to man, and 
that labor is the producing cause of all this wealth. This 
is very true. But, then, what is labor? In the sense of 
political writers, and in common language, it means human 
industry; but, in a philosophical view, it may receive a 
much more comprehensive meaning. It is not, in that 
view, human toil only—the mere action of thews and mus- 
cles; but it is any active agency which, working upon the 
materias with which the world is supplied, brings forth 
products useful or convenient to man. The materials of 
wealth are in the earth, in the seas, and in their natural 
and unaided productions. Labor obtains them, works npon 
them and fashions them to human use. Now, it has been 
the object of scientific art, or of the application of science 
© art, to increase this active agency, to augment its power, 
by creating millions of laborers in the form of automatic 
machines, all to be diligently employed, and kept at work 
by the force of natural powers. To this end these natural 
powers, principally those of steam and falling water, are 
subsidized and taken into human employment. Spinning 
machines, power-looms, and all the mechanical devices, 
acting, among other operatives, in the factories and work- 
shops, are but so many laborers. They are usually denom- 
inated labor-saving machines, but it would be more just to 
call them labor-doing machines. They are made to be 
active agents; to have motion, and to produce effect; and 
though without intelligence, they are guided by those laws 
of science, which are exact and perfect, and they produce 
results, therefore, in general, more accurate than the human 
hand is capable of producing. When we look upon one 
of these, we behold a mute fellow-laborer, of immense 
power, of mathematical exactness, and of ever-during and 
unwearied effort. And while he is thus a most skilful and 
productive laborer, he is a non-consumer—at least, beyond 
the wants of his mechanical being. He is not clamorous 
for food, raiment, or shelter, and makes no demands for 
the expenses of education. The eating and drinking, the 
reading and writing and clothes-wearing world, are bene- 
fited by the labors of these co-operatives, in the same way 
as if Providence had provided for their service millions of 
beings, like ourselves in external appearance, able to labor 
and to toil, and yet requiring little or nothing for their own 
consumption or subsistence; or rather, as if Providence 
had created{a race of giants, each of whom, demanding no 
more for his support and consumption than a common la- 
borer, should yet be able to perform the work of a hun 
dred. 

Now, sir, turn back to the Massachusetts tables of pro- 
duction, and you will see that it is these automatic allies 

and co-operators, and these powers of nature, thus employ- 
ed and placed under human direction, which have come, 
with such prodigious effect, to man’s aid, in the great busi- 
ness of procuring the means of living, of comfort, and of 
«wealth, and which have so swollen the products of her skil- 
ful industry. Look at these tables once more, sir, and you 
will see the effects of labor, united with and acting upon 
capital. Look yet again, and you will see that credit, mu- 


tual trust, prompt and punctual dealings, and commercial 
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confidence, are all mixed up as indispensable elements in 
the general system. 

I will ask you to look yet once more, sir, and you will 
perceive that general competence, great equality in human 
condition, a degree of popular knowledge and intelligence, 
nowhere surpassed, if anywhere equalled, and the preva- 
lence of good moral sentiment, and extraordinary general 
prosperity, is the result of the while. Sir, I have done with 
Massachusetts. I do not praise the old “Bay State” of 
the Revolution; I only present her as she is. 

Mr. President, such is the state of things actually exist- 
ing in the country, and of which I have now given you a 
sample. And yet there are persons who constantly clamor 
against this state of things. They call it aristocracy. They 
beseech the poor to make war upon the rich, while, in 
truth, they know not who are either rich or poor. They 
complain of oppression, speculation, and the pernicious in- 
fluence of accumulated wealth. They cry out loudly against 
all banks and corporations, and all the means by which 
small capitals become united, in order to produce impor- 
tant and beneficial results. They carry on a mad hostility 
against all established institutions. They would choke up 
the fountains of industry, and dry all its streams. 

In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor against 
Oppression. In a country of perfect equality, they would 
move heaven and earth against privilege and monopoly. In 
a country where property is more equally divided than any- 
where else, they rend the air with the shouting of agrarian 
doctrines. Ina country where the wages of labor are high 
beyond all parallel, and where lands are cheap, and the 
means of living low, they would teach the laborer that he 
is but an oppressed slave. Sir, what can such men want? 
What do they mean? They can want nothing, sir, but to 
enjoy the fruits of other men’s labor. They can mean no- 
thing, but disturbance and disorder: the diffusion of corrupt 
principles, and the destruction of the moral sentiments and 
moral habits of society. A licentiousness of feeling and of 
action is sometimes produced by prosperity itself. Men 
cannot always resist the temptation to which they are ex- 
posed by the very abundance of the bounties of Providence, 
and the very happiness of their own condition; as the steed, 
tull of the pasture, will, sometimes, throw himself against 
its enclosures, break away from its confinement, and, feel 
ing now free from needless restraint, betake himself to the 
moors and barrens, where want, ere long, brings him to his 
senses, and starvation and death close his caroer. 

Having said so much, sir, on the general condition of the 
country, and explained what I understand by credit, I pro- 
ceed to consider the present actual state of the currency. 

The most recent Treasury estimate, which I have seen, 
supposes that there are eighty millions of metallic money 
now in the country. This I believe, however, to be a good 
deal too high; I cannot believe it exceeds sixty, at most; 
and supposing one-half this sum to be in the banks, thirty 
millions are in circulation, or in private hands. We have 
seven hundred banks and branches, with capitals assigned 
for the security of their notes and bills, amounting to two 
hundred and eighty millions. The amount of bank notes 
in actual circulation is supposed to be one hundred millions ; 
so that our whole circulation is about one hundred and 
thirty millions. The amount of debts due to the banks, or 
the amount of their loans and discounts, may be taken at 
four hundred and fifty millions. 

Now, sir, this very short statement exhibits at once a ge- 
neral outline of our existing system of currency and credit. 
We see a great amount of property in banks, as their as- 
signed and appropriate capital, and we see a great amount 
due to these banks. These bank debtors generally belong 
to the classes of active business, or are such as have taken 
up credits for purposes of investment in lands or merchan- 
dize, looking to future proceeds as the means of repayment. 
If we compare this state of circulation, of bank capital 
and bank debt, with the same things in England, important 
differences will not fail to strike us. 

The whole paper circulation of England, by the latest 
accounts, is twenty-eight millions sterling—made up of 
eighteen millions of Bank of England notes, and ten mill- 
ions of the notes of private bankers and joint-stock compa- 
nies; bullion in the bank, nine and a half millions; debts 
due the Bank of England, twenty-two and a half millions. 
The amount of loans and discounts by private bankers and 
joint-stock companies is not usually stated, I believe, in the 
public accounts. If it bear the same proportion to their 
notes in circulation, as in the case of the Bank of England, 
it would exceed twelve millions. We may, theretore, take 
the amount of bank debts in England to be thirty-five mill- 
ions. But I suppose that of the securities held by the Bank 
of England, exchequer notes constitute a large part; in 
other words, that a large part of the bank debt is due by 
Government. The amount of coin in actual circulation in 
England, metallic and paper, is usually stated in round 
numbers, at sixty millions; which, rating the pound ster- 
ling at $4,80, is equal to two hundred and eighty-eight 
millions of dollars. 

It will be seen, sir, that our paper circulation is one-half 
less than that of England, but our bank debt is, neverthe- 
less, much greater; since thirty-five millions sterling amounr 
to only one hundred and sixty-eight millions of dollars; and 





this sum, too, includes the amount of exchequer bills, to 
Government debt in the form of such bills, which the bank 
holds. These facts are very material to any just compari 
son of the state of things in the twocountries. The whole, 
or nearly the whole capital of the Bank of England, is 
lent to Government, not by means of exchequer notes, but 
on a permanent loan. And as to the private banks and 
joint-stock companies, though they issue bills for circula- 
tion, they have no assigned or appropriated capital what- 
ever. The bills circulate on the private credit of the indi- 
vidual banker, or of those who compose the joint-stock 
companies. In the United States, an amount of capital, 
supposed to be sufficient to sustain the credit of the paper 
and secure the public against loss, is provided by law, in 
the act of incorporation for each bank, and is assigned as 
a trust-fund for the payment of the liabilities of the bank. 
And if this capital be fairly and substantially advanced, it 
is a proper security ; and in most cases, no doubt it is sub- 
stantially advanced. The directors are trustees of this 
fund, and they are liable, both civilly and criminally, for 
mismanagement, embezzlement, or breach of trust. 

This amount of capital, thus secured, is the basis of 
loans and discounts ; and this is the reason why permanent, 
or at least long loans are not considered go inappropriate to 
banking operations, with us, as they are in England. With 
us, it is evident that the directors are agents, holding a fund 
intended to be loaned, and acting between lender and bor- 
rower ; and this form of loan has been found exceedingly 
convenient and useful in this country. 

In some States, it is greatly preferred to mortgages, 
though there are others in which mortgages are usual:— 
Whether exactly conformable to the true notion of banking, 
or not, the truth is, that the object and operation of our 
banks is to loan money ; and this is mostly on personal se- 
curity. The system, no doubt, is liable to abuse in partic- 
ular instances. There may be directors who will loan too 
freely to themselves and their friends. Grosa cases of this 
kind have recently been detected and exposed, and I hope 
will be suitably treated ; but, considering the great number 
of banks, these instances, I think, are remarkably few. In 
general, the banks have been well conducted, and are be- 
lieved to be solvent and safe. 

We have heard much, sir, in the course of this debate, 
of excess in the issue of bank notes for circulation. I have 
no doubt, sir, that there was a very improper expansion 
some years ago. When President Jackson, in 1832, had 
negatived the bill for continuing the Bank of the United 
States, (which act I esteem as the true original source of 
all the disorders of the currency,) a vast addition was im- 
mediately made to the State banks. In 1833, the public 
— were actually removed from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and placed in select State banks. And, for the 
purpose of showing how much better the public would be 
accommodated without, than with, a Bank of the United 
States, these banks were not only encouraged, but admon- 
ished, to be free and liberal in loans and discounts made 
on the strength of public moneys, to merchants ard other 
individuals. The circular letter from the Treasury De- 
partment, addressed to the new deposite banks, under date 
of 26th September, 1833, has this significant clause, which 
could not have been misunderstood : 

“ The deposites of public money will enable you to af- 
ford increased facilities to commerce, and to extend your 
accommodation to individuals; and as the duties which are 
payable to the Government arise from the business and en- 
terprise of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, it is but 
reasonable that they should be preferred in the additional 
accommodation which the public deposites will enable 
your institutions to give, whenever it can be done without 
injustice to the claims of other classes of the community.” 

Having read this letter, sir, I ask leave to refer the Sen- 
ate to the 20th section of the bill now before us. There 
we find that, “if any officer, charged with the safe-keeping 
of the public money, shall loan the same, or any portion 
thereof, with or without int€rest, such act shall be deemed 
an embezzelment and a high misdemeanor, and the party 
convicted thereof shall be sentenced to imprisonment.”— 
Sir, what a pretty piece of consistency is here? In 1833, 
the depositories of the public money were not even left to 
their own desire for gain, or their wishes to accommodate 
others, as being sufficient incentives to lend it out; they 
were admonished and directed to afford increased facilities 
to commerce and to extend their accommodation to indi- 
viduals, since the public moneys in their vaults would ena- 
ble them to give such additional accommodation! Now, 
sir, under this bill, any officer who shall do any one of the 
same things, instead of being praised, is to be punished; 
he is to be adjudged guilty of embezzlement and of a high 
misdemeanor, and is to be confined, for aught I know, in 
cells as dark and dismal as the vaults and safes which are 
to contain our metallic curreney. But although I think 
sir, that the acts of Government created this expansion, 
yet I am certainly of opinion that there was u very undue 
expansion created. A contraction, however, had begun ; 
and I am of opinion, that had it not been for the specie or- 
der of July, 1836, and for the manner in which the dopos- 
ite law was executed, the banks would have gone through 
the crisis without suspension. This is my full and firm be- 
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MR. WEBSTER ON THE SUB-TREASURY. 





lief. I cannot, however, discuss these points here. They 
were treated with very great ability last year, by a gentle- | 
max who then occupied one of the seats of Georgia on this | 
foor. Whomsoever he did not satisfy, I cannot convince. | 
Still, sir, the question is, whether there was an excess in | 
the general amount of our circulation, in May last, or | 
whether there be now such excess. 
By what standard is this to be judged? If the question | 
be, whether there be too much paper in circulation, it may | 
be answered by reference to the amount of coin in the banks | 
from which the paper issues ; because I am unquestionably 
of opinion—an opinion which I believe nothing can ever 
shake—that the true criterion by which to decide the ques- | 
tion of excess, in a convertible paper currency, is the | 
amount of that paper, compared with the gold and silver | 
in the banks. Such excess would not be proved, absolute- 
ly and certainly, in every case, by the mere fuct of the sus- | 
sion of specie payments; because such an event might 
Ce uced by panic, or other sudden cause, having power 
to disturb the best regulated system of paper circulation. 
But the immediate question now is, whether, taking the 
whole circulation together, both metallic and paper, there 








ing? Is one hundred and thirty millions an excessive or 
undue amount of circulation for the United States? See- 
ing that one part of this circulation is coin, and the other 
part paper, resting upon coin, and intended to be converti- 
ble, is the whole mass more than may be fairly judged ne- 
cessary to represent the property, the transactions, and the 
business of the country? Or, in order to sustain such an 
amount of circulation, and to keep that part of it which is 
composed of paper in a safe state, should we be obliged to 
attempt to draw to ourselves more than a just proportion 
of that metallic money which is in the use of all the 
commercial nations? These questions appear to me to be 
but different modes of stating the same inquiry. 

Upon this subject, we may, perhaps, form some general 
idea, by comparing ourselves with others. Various things, 
no doubt, exist, in different places and countries, to modi- 
fy, either by enlarging or diminishing the demand for mo- 
ney or currency in the transactions of business; still the 
amount of trade and commerce may furnish a general ele- 
ment of compurisou between different States or Nations. 
The aggregate of American imports and exports in 1836, | 
was three hundred and eighteen millions; that of England, | 
reckoning the pound sterling at $4,30, again, was four hun- 
dred and eighty millions, as near as I can ascertain; the 
currency of England being, as already stated, sixty millions 
sterling, or two hundred and eighty-eight millions of dol- 
lars. If we work out a result from these proportions, the 
currency of the United States, it will be found, should be 
one hundred and ninety millions, in order to be equal to that 
of England; but, according to the estimates of the Treasu- 
ry, it did not, even in that year, exceed one hundred and 
eighty millions. 

Our population is about equal to that of England and 
Wales. The amount of our mercantile tonnage, perhaps, 
one-fifth less. But then we are to consider that our coun- | 
try is vastly wider; and our facilities of internal exchange 
by means of exchange, vastly less. Indeed, there are oth- 
er branches of our intercourse, in which remittances cannot 
be well made, except in currency. Take one example: 
The agricultural products of Kentucky are sold to the 
South: her purchases of commodities made at the North. 
There can be, therefore, very little of direct exchange be- 
tween her and the places of purchase and sale. The trade 

oes round in a circle. Therefore, while the Bank of the 
Dnited States existed, payments were mada to a vast 
amount in the North and East by citizens of Kentucky, 
and of the States similarly situated, not in bills of exchange 
but in the notes of the Bank. 

These considerations augment the demand for currency. 
More than all, the country is new, sir; almost the entire 
amount of our capital active; and the whole amount of 
property, inthe aggregate, rapidly increasing. In the last 
| three years, thirty-seven millions of acres of land have been 
separated from the wilderness, purchased, paid for, and 
become subject to private individual ownership, to transfer 
and sale, and all other dispositions to which other real es- 
tate is subject. It has thus become property, to be bought 
and sold for money ; whereas, while in the hands of Gov- 
ernment, it called for no expenditure, formed the basis of 
ho transactions, and created no demand for currency.— 
Within that short period our people have bought from Gov- 
ernment a territory as large as the whole of England and 
Wales, and, taken together, far more fertile by nature.— 
This seems incredible, yet the returns show it Suppose 
all this to have been bought at the minimum price of a dol- 
lar and a quarter per acre ; and suppose the value to be in- 
creased in the common ratio in which we know the value 
of land is increased by such purchase, and by the prelimi- 
nary steps and beginnings of cultivation ; an immense aug- 
mentation, it will readily be perceived, is made even in so 
short a time, of the aggregate of property, in nominal price, 
and, to a great extent, in real value also. 

On the whole, sir, I confess I know no standard by 
which I can decide that our circulation is at present in ex- 
cess. J donot believe itis so. Nor was thero, as I think, 
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any depreciation in the value of money, up to the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks, comparing our cur- 
rency with the currency of other nations. An American 
paper dollar would buy a silver dollar in England, deduct- 
ing only the charge of transporting a dollar across the 
ocean, because it commanded a silver dollar here. There 


| may be excess, however, I admit, where there is no present 


depreciation, in the sense in which I now use the term. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell, Mr. President, on the 
evils of a suddenly depreciated circulation. It arrests bu- 
siness, puts an end to it, and overwhelms all debtors, by 
depression and downfall of prices. And if we reduce cir- 
culation—not suddenly, but still reduce it farther than is 
necessary to keep it within just and reasonable limits—we 
produce many mischiefs ; we augment the necessity of for- 
eign loans; we contract business, discourage enterprise, 
slacken the activity of capital, and restrain the commercial 
spirit of the country. It is very important to be remember- 
ed, sir, that in our intercourse with other nations, we are 
acting ona principle of equality; that is to say, we do not 
protect our own shipping interest by peculiar privileges; 
ve ask a clear field, and seek no favor. Yet the materi- 
als for ship-building ave high with us, and the wages of 
ship-builders and seamen are high also. We have to con- 
tend against these unfavorable circumstances; anc if in 
addition to these, we are to suffer further by unnecessary 
restraints on currency, and by a cramped credit, who can 
tell what may be the effect?) Money is abundant in Eng- 
land, very abundant: the rate of interest, therefore, is low, 
and capital will be seeking its investment wherever it can 
hope to find it. If wederange our own currency, compul- 
sively curtail circulation and break up credit, how are the 
commerce and navigation of the United States to maintain 
themselves against foreign competition ¢ 

Before leaving, altogether, this subject of an excessive 
circulation, Mr. President, I will say a few words upon a 
topic which, if time would permit, I should be glad to con- 
sider at more length; I mean, sir, the proper guards and 
securities for a paper circulation. I have occasionally ad- 
dressed the Senate on this subject before, especially in the 
debate on the specie circular, in December 1836; but I 
wish to recur to it again, because I hold it to be of. the ut- 
most importance, to prove, if it can be proved, to the satis- 
faction of the country, that a convertible paper currency 
may be so guarded as to be secure against probable dan- 
gers. I say, sir, a convertible paper currency; for! lay it 
down as an unquestionable truth, that ne paper can be made 
equal, and kept equal to gould and silver, but such as is con- 
vertible into gold and silver on demand. But I have gone 
farther, and still go farther than this; and I contend that 
even convertibility, though itself indispensable, is not a cer- 
tain and unfailing ground of reliance. There is a liability 
to excessive issues of paper, even while paper is converti- 
ble at will, Of this, there can be no doubt. Where then 
shall a regulator be found? What principle of prevention 
may we rely on? 

Now I think, sir, it is too common with banks, in judg- 
ing of their condition, to set off all their liabilities against 
all their resources. They look to the quantity of specie in 
their vaults, and to the notes and bills becoming payable, 
as means or assetsr and with these they expect to be able 
to meet their returning notes, and to answer the claims of 
depositors. So far as the bank is to be regarded as a mere 
band of discount, all this is very well. Butbanks of ciren- 
lation exercise another function. By the very act of issu- 
ing their own paper, they affect the amount of currenty.— 
In England, the Bank of England, and in the United States 
all the banks expand or contract the amount of circulation 
of course, as they increase or curtail the general amount of 
their own paper. And this renders it necessary that they 
should be regulated and controlled. The question is, by 
what rule? To this ] answer, by subjecting all banks to 
the rule which the most discreet ot them always follow— 
by compelling them to maintain a certain fixed proportion 
between specie and circulation, without regarding deposites 
on the one hand, or notes payable on the other. 

There will always occur occasional fluctuations in trade, 
and a demand for specie, by one country or another, will 
arise. It is too much the practice, when such occurrences 
take place and specie is leaving the country, for banks to 
issue more paper, in order to prevent a scarcity of money. 
But exactly the opposite course should be adopted. A de- 
mand for specie to go abroad should be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence of the necessity of contracting circulation. 
If, indeed, in such cases it could be certainly known that 
the demand would be of short duration, the temporary 
pressure might be relieved by an issue of paper to fill the 
place of departing specie. But this can never be known. 
There is no safety, therefore, but in meeting the case at the 
moment, and in conforming to the infallible index of the 
exchanges. Circulating paper is thus kept always nearer 
to the character and to the circumstances of that of which 
it is designed to be the representative—tho metallic money. 
This subject might be pursued, I think, and clearly illus- 
trated ; but for the present, I only express my belief, that 
with experience before us, and with the lights which re- 
cent discussions both in Europe and America hold out, a 
National Bank might be established, with more regard to 
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its function of regulating currency, than to its function of 
discount, on principles, and subject to regulations such as 
should render its operations extremely useful ; andI should 
hope that with an example before them of plain and emi- 
nent advantage, State institutions would conform te the 
same rules and principles; and that in this way, all the ad- 
vantages of convertible paper might be enjoyed with just 
security against its dangers. 

I have detained the Senate too long, sir, with these ob- 
servations upon the state of the country, and its pecuniary 
system and condition. Z 

And now when the banks have suspended payments uni- 
versally; when the internal exchanges are all deranged, 
and the business of the country most seriously interrupted, 
the questions are— 

Whether the measure before us is suitable to our condi- 
tion, and whether it is a just and proper exercise and ful- 
filment of the powers and duties of Congress? 

What, then, sir, will be the practical operation and ef- 
fect of this measure, if it should become a law ? 

Like its predecessor of the last session, the bill propo 
ses nothing for the general currency of the country; noth- 
ing to restore exchanges; nothing to bring about a speedy 
resumption of specie payments by the banks. Its whole 
professed object is the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenue. Some of its friends, indeed, say, that 
when it shall go inte operation, it will, incidentally, pro} 
duce a favorable effect on the currency, by restraining the 
issue of bank paper. But others press it as if its effect 
was to be the final overthrow of all banks, and the intro- 
duction of an exclusive metallic currency for all the uses of 
the country. 

Are we to understand then that it is intended, by means, 
of which this is the first, to rid the country of all banks, as 
being but so many nuisances, and to abolish all paper cur- 
rency whatever ? 

Or ia it expected, on the contrary, that after this system 
shall be adopted for the use of Government, there will still 
be a paper eurrency in the country for the use of the peo- 
ple? 

And if there shall still be a paper currency, will that 
currency consist of irredeemable Government paper, or of 
convertible bank notes such as have circulated heretofore? 
These questions must be answered, before we can judge 
accurately of the operation of this bill. 

As to an exclusive metallic currency, sir, the Adminis 
rtation on this point is regularly Janus-faced. Out doors, 
and among the people, it shows itself “ all clinguant, all in 
gold.”” There, every thing is to be hard money—no paper 
rags—no delusive credits—no bank monopolies—no trust 
in paper of any kind. But in the Treasury Department, 
and in the Houses of Congress, we see another aspect—a 
mixed appearance, partly gold and partly paper; gold for 
Government, and paper for the people. The small voice 
which is heard here, allows the absolute necessity of paper 
of some sort, and to some extent. But the shouts in the 
community demand the destruction of all banks, and the 
final extermination of all paper circulation. 

To the people, the lion roars against paper mony in all 
the loudness and terror of his natural voice; but to the 
Members of Congress, he is more discreet; lest he should 
frighten them out of their wits, he here restrains and mod 
ulates, and roars “ as gently as any sucking dove, or as it 
were, any nightingale.” The impracticability of an exclu- 
sive metallic currency, the absurdity of attempting any 
such thing in a country like this, are so msnifest that nobo- 
dy here undertakes to support it by any reasoning or ar 
gument. All that is said in its favor, is general denuncia- 
tion of paper, general outcry against the banks, and dec- 
lamation against existing institutions, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

The moment any ane it, he sees huw ridicu- 
lous any such attempt would be. An exclusive metallic 
circulation for the second commercial country on earth in 
the nineteenth century! Sir, you might as well propose to 
abolish commerce altogether. 

The currency of England is estimated at sixty millions 
sterling; andit is Mr McCulloch’s-calculation, that if this 
currency were all gold, allowing only one quarter of one 
per cent, for wear of metals, the annual expense attending 
such a currency, would be three millions and a quarter a 
year, or nearly five per cent, upon the whole. With us, 
this charge would be much greater. The loss of capital 
would be more owing to the higher rates of interest; and 
besides all this, is the cost of transportation, which, in a 
country 30 extensive as ours, would be vast, and not easily 
calculated. We should also require, proportionally, more 
specie than is requisite in England, because our system of 
exchange, by means of bills of exchange, is at present, and 
would be, under such a system as is proposed, much less 
perfect and convenient than that of England. Besides, the 
English metallic circulation is mostly gold, gold being in 
England the standard metal. With us, silver and gold 
both are made standards at a fixed relation, and if we 
should succeed to keep this relation so true as to preserve 
both the precious metals among us, (which, indeed, is not 
very probable,) our circulation would be still more exten- 
sive and cumbrous, from the quantity of silver which it 
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would contain. The silver in the world is estimated to be 
fifty times that of gold, and consequently something more 
than three times in value. If both should circulate, there- 
fore, equally, in proportion to value, the currency would be 
three parts silver, and one gold. ‘ 

Now, sir, the annual expense of such a circulation, 

n the basis of Mr. McCulloch’s estimate, would cx- 
ceed the whole annual expenditure made for our army 
and our navy. Consider, sir, the amount of actual dai- 
ly payments made in the country. It is difficult to esti- 
mate it, and quite impossible to ascertain it with any de- 
gree of accuracy. But we can form some notion of it, by 
the daily amount of payments in the banks in some of the 
cities. In times of prosperous business and commerce, the 
daily amount of payments in the banks of New York alone 
has beenequal to eight millions. Whether we call this a 
tenth, a twentieth, or a fiftieth part of all payments and re- 
ceipts made daily in the country, we see to what an aggre- 
gate result the whole would rise. And how is it possible 
that such amount of receipt and payment could be perfor- 
med. by an actual passing of gold and silver from hand to 
hand? 

Such notions, sir, hardly require serious refutation. 

Mr. President, an entire metallic currency would neces- 
sarily create banks immediately. - Where would the money 
be kept, or how could it be remitted? Banks of deposite 
must and would be instantly provided for it. Would the 
merchants of the cities be seen, in their daily walks of bu- 
siness, with servants behind them, with bags of gold and 
bags of silver on their wheel-barrows ?_ What folly is great 
enough to imagine this? If there were not now a bank 
note, nor a bank in the country, and if there should be an 
exclusive specie currency to-morrow morning at_nine o’- 
clock, there would be fifty banks before sunset. From ne- 
cessity, there would be created at once, places of deposite; 
and persons having money in such depositories would draw 
checks for it, and pass these checks for money, and from 
one hand they would pass to another; or the depositary 
himself would issue certificates of deposite, and these 
would pass as currency. And all this would do no more 
than just to carry us back two or three hundred years, to 
the infancy of banks. We should then have done nothing 
but reject the experience of the most civilized nations, for 
some centuries, as well as all ourown experience, and have 
returned to the rude conceptions of former times. These 
certificates of deposite would soon be found to be often is- 
sued without any solid capital, or actual deposite. Abuses 
arising from this source would call for legislative interfer- 
ence, and the Legislature would find it necessary to restrain 
the issue of paper intended for circulation by enacting that 
such issues should only be made on the strength of =a 
tent capital, actually — and assigned, placed under 
proper regulation, and managed by persons responsible to 
the laws. And this would bring us again exactly to the 
state of things in which we now are; that is to say, to the 
use of the paper of banks, established, regulated, and con- 
trolled by law. Inthe mean time, before this process 
could be carried through, half the community would be 
made bankrupt by the ruin of their business, and by the 
violent revolutionary changes of property which the process 
would create. The whole class of debtors, all that live 
more by industry than on capital, would be overwhelmed 
with undistinguishing destruction. 

There will then, sir, be no such thing as an exclusive spe- 
cie currency. The country will not be guilty of the folly 
of attempting it. 

I should have felt that I had occupied too much time 
with such a senseless and preposterous suggestion, were it 
not the manifest object of partisans to press such notions 
upon the attention of the people, in aid of the war against 
the Banks. 

We shall then, sir, have paper vf some cort, forming a 

rt of our currency. What will that paper be? The 

norable gentleman from South Carolina,- admitting that 

per is necessary as a part of the currency, or circulation, 
ee contended that the paper ought to be Government pa- 
per—Government paper, not convertible nor redeemable, 
only so far as by being receivable for debts and dues to Go- 
vernment. My colleague has endeavored to satisfy the 
Senate, that the aim of the whole system, of which he re 
gards this bill as but part, is to establish a circulation of 
Government paper and a Government Bank. Other gen- 
tlemen have taken the same view of it. But, as the bill 
itself does not profess any such purpose, I am willing to 
discuss it in the character in which it presents itself. I take 
it for what its friends say it is—a bill making further pro- 
vision for colfecting the revenues. 

We are, then, sir, still to have paper as a general medi- 
um of circulation; that paper is to be the paper of Banks; 
but Government is to be divorced from these Banks alto- 

r. It is not to keep its funds in them, as heretofore. 

t is to have nothing to do with them, but is to collect and 

disburse its revenues by its own means, and its own offi- 
cers. 

The receipt of the notes of specie-paying Banks is to be 

ttially allowed for some time, but it is to be gradually 

iscontinued ; and six years hence, we are to arrive at 
the maturity and the [perfection of the system. Whea 
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that auspicious day comes, Government is to receive 
and to pay out gold and silver, and nothing but gold and 
silver. 

Now, Mr. President, let us anticipate this joyous epoch; 
let us suppose the six years to have expired; and ict us 
imagine this bill, with its specie payments and all, to be in 
full operation at the present hour. What will that opera- 
tion be? In the first place, disregarding all question of 

ublic convenience, or the general interests of the people, 
iow long will this system work as a mode of collecting and 
paying out revenue? Let us see. 

Our receipts and expenditures may be estimated, each, 
at thirty millions a year. Those who think this estimate 
either too high or two low, may make the necessary allow- 
ance. Here, then, is the sum of thirty millions, to be col- 
lected and paid out every year; and it is all to be counted, 
actually told over, dollar after dollar, and gold piece after 
gold piece ; and how many times counted? Let us inquire 
into that. The importing merchant, whose ship has ar- 
rived, and who has cash duties to pay, goes to the Bank 
for his money, and the tellers count it out: that is once. He 
carries it to the custom-house, pays it, and the clerks count 
it over; that is twice. Some days afterwards, the collec- 
tor takes it out of his bags and chests, carries it to the re- 
ceiver general’s office, and there it is counted again, and 
poured into the bags and chests of that office: that is the 
third time. Presently a warrant comes from the Treasury, 
in favor of some disbursing officer, and the boxes are open- 
ed, and the necessary sums counted out: this is the fourth 
counting. And fifthly and lastly, the disbursing ofticer 
pays it to the persons entitled to receive it, on contracts, or 
for pensions, salaries, or other claims. ‘Thirty millions of 
hard money are thus to be handled and told over five times 
in the course of the year; and if there be transfers from 
place to place, then of course, it is to be counted so much 
oftener. Government officers, therefore, are to count over 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars a year; which, al- 
lowing three hundred working days in the year, give five 
hundred thousand dollars a day. But this is not all.— 
Once a quarter, the nayal officer is to count the collector’s 
money, and the register in the land office is to count the 
receiver’s money. And moreover, sir, every now and then 
the Secretary of the ‘lreasury is to authorise unexpected 
and wmpromptu countings, in his discretion, and just to sa- 
tisty his own mind ! 

Sir, what a money-counting, tinkling, ‘jingling generation 
we shall be! All the money-changers in Solomon’s tem- 
ple will be as nothing to us. Our sound will go forth unto 
alllands. We shall all be like the king in the ditty of the 
nursery, 

“ There sat the king a counting of his money.” 

You will observe, sir, that these receipts and payments 
cannot be made in parcels, without the actual handling of 
each piece of coin. The marks on kegs of dollars, and la- 
bels on kegs of gold, are not to be trusted. They are a 
part of credit—and all credit, all trust, all confidence is to 
be done away with. When the surveyor for instance, at 
the custom-house is to examine the money on hand, in 
possession of the collector, or receiver general, he is, of 
course, to count the money. No other examination can 
come to any thing. He cannot tell, from external appear- 
ance, nor from the weight, whether the collector has loan- 
ed out the money, and filled up the bags and boxes with 
sand and lead, or not. Nor can counterfeit pieces be oth- 
erwise detected than by actual handling. He must open, 
he must examine, he must count. And so at the land offi- 
ces, the mints and elsewhere. If these officers shall have 
a taste for silver sounds, they are likely to be gratitied. 

Mr. President, in all soberness, is not this whole opera- 
tion preposterous ? 

It begins by proposing to keep the public moneys. This, 
itself, im the conse the word is hore used, is a perfect nov- 
elty, especially in the United States. Why keep the pub- 
lic moneys; that is to say, why hoard them, why keep 
them out of use? The use of money is in the exchange. 
It is designed to circulate, not to be hoarded. All that 
Government should have to do with it, is to receive it to- 
day, that it may pay it away to-morrow. It should not re- 
ceive it, before it needs be; and it should part with it as 
soon as it owesit. To keep it—that is, to detain it, to hold 
it back from general use, to hoard it, is a conception be- 
longing to barbarous times and barbarous Governments. 
How would it strike us, if we should see other great 
commercial nations acting upon such a system? If Eng- 
land, with a revenue of fifty millions sterling a year, were 
found to be collecting and disbursing every shilling of it in 
hard money, through all the ramifications of her vast ex- 
penditure, should we not think her mad? But the system 
is worse here, because it withdraws just so much active 
capital from the use of a country that requires capital, and 
is paying interest for capital wherever it can obtain it. 

But now, sir, allow me to examine the operations of this 
measure upon the general interest of commerce, and upon 
the nana currency of the country. And in this point of 
view, the first great question is, What amount uf gold and 
silver will this operation subtract from the circulation of 
the country, and from the use of the banks ? 








In regard to this important inquiry, we are not without 





the means of forming some judgment. An official report 
frgm the Treasury, made to the other House, shows, that 
for the last ten years, there has been at the end of each 
on an average, fifteen millions and four hundred thoy 
dollars in the Treasury. And this sum is exclusive of all 
that had been collected of the people, but had not yet 
reached the Treasury ; and also of all that had been drawy 
from the Treasury by disbursing officers, but which had no 
yet been by them paid to individuals. Adding these sums 
together, sir, and the result is, that on an average for the 
last ten years, there have been at least twenty millions of 
dollars in the Treasury. Ido not mean, of course, that 
this amount is, the whole of it, unappropriated. I mean 
that this amount has in fact been in the Treasury, either 
not appropriated, or not called for under appropriations; 
so that if this Sub-‘Treasury scheme had been in operation 
in times past, of the specie in the currency, twenty millions 
millions would have been constantly locked up in the safes 
and vaults. Now, sir, I do not believe, that for the last te, 
years, the whole amount of silver and gold in the coun 
has exceeded, on the average, fifty or sixty millions. I do 
not believe it exceeds sixty millions at the present moment, 
and if we had now the whole system in complete open. 
tion, it would lock up, and keep locked up, one full third of 
all the specie in the country. Locked up I say—hoarded 
—rendered as useless to all the purposes of commerce and 
business, as if it were carried back to its native mines. 
Sir, is it not inconceivable that any man should fall upon 
such a scheme of policy as this? Is it possible that any 
one can fail to see the destructive effects of such a policy 
on the commerce and currency of the country ? 

It is true, the system does not come into operation all at 
once. But it begins its demands for specie immediately; 
it calls upon the banks, and it calls upon individuals, for 
their hard dollars, that they may be put away and locked 
up in the Treasury ut the very moment when the country 
is suffering for want of more specie in the circulation, 
and the banks are suffering for means to enable them to 
resume their paymews. And this, it is expected, will im- 
prove the currency, and facilitate resumption 

It has heretofore been asserted, that the general curren- 
cy of the country needed to be strengthed, by the introduc- 
tion of more specie into the circulation. This has been in- 
sisted on for years. Let it be conceded. I have admitted 
it, and, indeed, contended for the proposition heretofore, 
and endeavored to prove it. But it must be plain to every 
body, that an addition of specie, in order to be useful, must 
either go into the circulation, as a part of that circulation, 
or else it must go into the banks, to enable them better to 
sustain and redeem their paper. But this bill is calcula. 
ted to promote neither of these ends, but exactly the re- 
verse. It withdraws specie from the circulation and from 
the banks, and piles it up in useless heaps in the Treasury 
It weakens the general circulation, by making the portion 
of specie, which is part of it, so much the less; it weak 
ens the banks, by reducing the amount of coin which sup- 
ports their circulation. The general evil imputed to our 
currency, for some years past, is, that paper has formed too 
great a portion of it. Tie operation of this measure must 
be to increase that very evil. I have admitted the evil, and 
have concurred in measures to remedy it. I have favored 
the withdrawing of small bills from circulation, to the end 
that specie might take their plage. I discussed this poh- 
cy and supported it as early as 1832. 

My colleague, who, shortly after that period was placed 
in the chair of the chief magistracy of Massachusetts, 
pressed its consideration, at length, upon the attention of 
the Legislature of that State. 1 still think it was a right 
policy. Some of the States had begun to adopt it. But 
the measures of the Administration, and especially this 
proposed measure, threw this policy all aback. They undo 
at once, all that we have been laboring to do. Such, and 
so pertinacious has been the demand of Government for 
specie, and such new demand does this bill promise to cre- 
ate, that the States have found themselves compelled again 
to issue small bills for the use of the people. It was a day 
of rejoicing, as we have lately seen, among the people of 
New York, when the Legislature of that State suspended 
the small bill restraining law, and furnished the people 
with some medium for small payments, better than the mis- 
erable trash which now annoys the community. 

The Government, therefore, I insist, is evidently break- 
ing down its own declared policy; it is defeating, openly 
and manifestly defeating its own professed objects. 

And yet, theory, imagination, presumptuous generaliza- 
tion, the application of military movements to questions of 
commercial finance, and the abstractions of metaphysics, 
offer us, in such a state of things, their panacea. And 
what is it? What is it? What is to cure or mitigate these 
evils, or what is to ward off future calamities? Why, sir, 
the most agreeable remedy imaginable; the kindest, ten- 
derest, most soothing, and solacing application in the whole 
world! Nothing, sir, nothing upon earth but a smart, de- 
lightful, perpetual, and irreconcilable warfure between the 
Government of the United States and the State banks ! All 
will be well, we are assured, when the Government and 
the banks become antagonistical! Yes, sir, “ antagonisti- 
cal!” that is the word. What a stroke of policy, sir, is 
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this! It is as delicate a stratagem at poor old king Lear’s, 
and agood deal like it: It proposes that we should tread 
lightly along, in felt or on velvet, till weget the banks with- 
in our power, and then, “kill, kill, kill!” 

_ Bir; we may tlk ds much ds we please about the resump- 
tion of specie piynients, but [ tell you thdt with govern- 
ment thus warring upon the banks, if resumption should 
take place, another suspension I fear would follow. It is 
not war, successful or unsuccessful, between government 
and the banks—it is only peace, trust, confidence, that can 
restore the prosperity of the country. This system of per- 
petual annoyance to the banks, this hoarding up of money 
which the country demands for its own necessary uses, this 
bringing of the whole revenue to act, not in aid and fur- 
therance, but in direct hindrance and embarrassment of 
edmmnierce and business; is utterly irreconcilable with the 
public interest: We shall seé rio retiirn of former times till 
it be abanddned—altogether sbandoned: The passdge of 
this bill will create new dlarm and new distress. 

People begin already to fedr their own government.— 
They have an actual dread of those who should be their pro- 
tectors and guardians. There are hundreds of thousands 
of honest and industrious men, sir, at this very moment, 
who would feel relieved in their circumstances, who would 
see a better prospect of an honest livelihood, and feel more 
sure of the means of food and clothing for their wives and 
children, if they should hear that this measure had reeeiv- 
ed its death. Lect us, then, sir, away with it. Do we not 
see the world prosperous around us? Do we not see other 
governments and other nations enlightened by experience 
and rejecting arrogant innovations and theoretic dreams, 
accomplishing the great ends of society ? 

hy, sir, why are we alone among the great commer- 

vidl States? Why are we to be kept on the rack and tor 
ture of these experimerits! We have powers; adequate 
complete powers: We need only to exercise them; we 
need only to perform our constitutional duty, and we shall 
spread content, cheerfulness and joy, over the whole land. 

This brings me to the second inquiry. 

Is this nieasure, Mr: President; a just exercise of the 
powers of Congress, and does it fulfil all our duties? 

Sir, I have so often discussed this point, I have so con- 
stantly insisted fur several years past, on the constitutional 
obligation of Congress to take care of the currency, that 
the Senate miust be already tired of the speaker, if not 
weary of the topic; and yet, after all, this is the great and 
paramount question. Until this is settled, the agitation 
can néver be quicted: If we have not the power, we must 
leave the whole subject in the hands of those who have it, 
or in no hands; but if we have the power, we are bound to 
exercise it, and every day’s neglect is a violation of duty. 
I therefore aguin insist, that we have the power, and I 
again press its exercise on the two Houses of Congress. 
oe uh oe grag regulation of the general currency 
a ney of the country, whatever actually constitutes 

money=~is one of our solemn duties. 

he Constitution confers on us, sir, the exclusive power 

of coinage. This must have been done for the purpose of 
enabling Congress to establish one uniform basis for the 
whole money system. Congress, therefore, and Congress 
alone, has power over the foundation, the ground-work of 
the currency; and it would be strange and anomalotis, hav- 
ing this, if it had nothing to do with the structure; the edi- 
fice, ta be raised on this foundation! Convertible paper 
was already in circulation when the constitution was fra- 
- and must have been expected to continte and increase. 
manny csltiono paper tem odplace coin mm 
i. 4 , y moment it has banished 
Pa nerefore, the power over the coin does not enable 
mele _— the coin, and to restrain any thing 
upersede it, and abolish its usc, the whole 

power becomes nugatory. If others may drive out the 
coi, and fill the country with paper which does not repre- 
sent coin, of what use, I beg to know, is that exclusive 
power over coins and coinage, which is given to Congress 
by the Constituiion ? 

Gentlemen on the other side admit that it is the tenden- 
cy of paper circulation to expel coin; but then they sax, 
that for that very reason, they will withdraw from all con- 
nexion with the general currency, and limit themselves to 
the single and narrow object of protecting the coin, and 
providing for payments to Government. This seems to me 
ww be a very strange way of reasoning, and a very strange 
course of political conduct. The coinage power was giv- 
en to be used for the benefit of the country, and vt merely 
te furnish a medium for the collection of revenue. The ob- 


Ject was to secure for the general use of the people, a 


sound and safe circulating medium. There can be no 
doubt of this intent. If any evil arises, threatening to de- 
stroy or endanger this medium or this currency, our duty 
is to meet it, not to retreat from it, to remedy it, not to let 
italone ; we are to control and correct the mischief, not to 
submit to it. Whenever paper is to circulate as subsidiary 
coin, or as performing, in a greater or less degree, the 
function of coin, its regulation naturally belongs to the 
hands winch hold the power over the coinage. This is an 
admitted maxim by all writers; it has been admitted and 
acted upon, on all necessary occasions by our own Govern- 





ment throughout its whole history. Why will we now 
think ourselves wiser than all who have gone before us ? 

This conviction of what was the duty of Government, 
led to the establishment of the bank in the administration 
of General Washington. Mr. Madison, again, acted upon 
the same conviction in 1816, and Congress entirely agreed 
with him. Qn former occasions I have referred the Sen- 
ate, more thitn once; to the clear and emphatic opinion and 
language of Mr. Madison, in ell his messages in 1815 and 
1816, and they ought to be repeated again and again, and 
pressed upon the public attention. 

And now let me say, sir, that no man in our history has 
carried the doctrine farther, defended it with more ability, 
or acted upon it with more decision and effect, than the 
Honorable Member from South Carolina. His speech up- 
on the Bank bill, on the 26th of February, 1816, is strong, 
full and conclusive. He has heretofore said, that some 
part of what he said on that occasion, docs not appear in 
his printed speech; but whatever may have been left-out 
by accident, that which is in the speech could not have got 
in by accident. Such accidents do not happen. A close, 
well conducted, and conclusive conetitutional argument is 
not the result of an accident or of chance, and his argu- 
merit on th:it occasion, as it seems to me, was perfectly 
conclusive. He founds the right of regulating the paper 
currency directly on the cointige power. “ The only ob- 


ject,” he says, “the framers of the Constitetion could have 


in view, in giving to Congress the power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, must have 
been to give a steadiness and fixed value to the currency of 
the United States.” The etate of things, he insisted, ex- 
isting at th# time of the adoption of the constitution, af- 
forded an arzument in support of the construction. There 
then existed, he said, a depreciated paper currency, which 
could only be regulated and made uniform by giving a pow- 
er, for that piirpose; to the General Government. 

He proceeded to say, that by # sort of under-current, 
the power of Congress to regulate the money of the coun 
try, had caved in, and upon its ruin had sprung up these 
institutions which now exercised the right of making mo- 
ney for, and in, the United States. “ For, gold and silver 
(he insisted) are not the only money; but whatever is the 
medium of purchase and sale ; in which bank paper zlone 
was now employed, and had, therefore, become the money 
of the country.” ‘‘ The riglit of making money,’ he ad- 
ded, “an attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and impor- 
tant right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks, 
and scattered over every part of the United States.” 

Certainly; sir; nothing caa be clearer than this language ; 
and, acting vigorously upon principles thus plainly laid 
down, he conducted the Bank bill through the House of 
Representatives. On this occasion, he was the champion 
of the power of Congress over the currency, and others 
were willing to follow his lead. 

But the Bank bill was not all. The honorable gentle- 
man went much farther. The bank, it was hoped and ex- 
pected, would furnish a good paper currency to the extent 
of its own issues; but there was a vast quantity of bad 
paper in circulation, and it was possible that the influence 
of the bank, and the refusal to receive bad money at the 
Treasury, might not both be able to banish it entirely from 
the country. The Honorable Member meant to make clean 
work. He meant that neither government nor people should 
suffer the evils of irredeemable paper. Therefore he 
brought in another bill, entitled, “ A bill for the more ef- 
fectual collection of the public revenue.” By the provis- 
ions of this bill, he proposed to lay a direct stamp tax on 
the bills of State banks; and all notes of non-specie paying 
banks were, by this stamp to be branded with the following 
words, in distinct and legible Chasacwss, at leug dim" NUT 
A SPECIE NOTE.” For the tax laid on such notes, there 
was to be no composition, no commutation; but it was to 
be specifically collected, on every single bill issued, until 
those who issued such bills should announce to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and prove to his satisfaction, that af- 
ter a day named in the bill, all their notes would be paid in 
specie on demand. 

* And now, how is it possible, sir, for the author of such a 
measure as this, to stand up and declare, that the power of 
Congress over the currency is limited to a mere regulation 
of the coin? So much for our authority, as it has hereto- 
fore been admitted and acknowledged, under the coinage 
power. ‘ 

Nor, sir, is the other source of power, in my opinion, at 
all more unquestionable. 

Congress has the supreme regulation of commerce. This 
gives it, necessarily, a superintendence over all the interests, 
agencies, and instruments of commerce, The words are 
general, and they confer the whole power. When the end 
is given, all the usual means are given. Money is the chief 
instrument, or agent of commerce ; there can, indeed, be 
no commerce without it, which deserves the name. Con- 
gress must, therefore, regulate it as it regulates other indis- 
pensable commercial interests. If no means were to be used 
to this end but such as are particularly enumerated, the 
whole authority would be nugatory, because no means are 
particularly enumerated. We regulate ships; their ton- 
nage; their measurement; their shipping articles; the 





medicine chest ; and various other things belonging to them; 
and for all this we have no authority but the general power 
to regulate commerce; none of those, or other means or 
modes of regulation are particularly and expressly pointed 
out. 

But is a ship a more important article of commerce than 
money! We protect a policy of insurance, because it is 
an important instrument of ordinary commercial contract ; 
and our laws punish with death any master of a vessel, or 
others, who shall commit a fraud on the parties to this con- 
tract, by casting away a vessel. For all this we have no 
express authority. We infer it from the general power of 
reguliiing commerce, and we exercise the power in this 
case, because a policy of insurance is one of the usual in- 
struments, or means of commerce. But how inconside- 
rable and unimportant is a policy of insurance, as the means 
or an instrument of commerce, compared with the whole 
circulating paper of a country ? 

Sir, the power is granted to us, and granted without any 
specification of means ; and, therefore, we may lawfully 
exercise all the usual means. I need not particularize 
these means, nor state, at present, what they are, or what 
they may be. One is, no doubt, a proper regulation of re- 
ceipts at the custom-houses and land-offices. But this of 
itself is not enough. Another is a National Bank, which 
I fully believe, would, even now, answer all desired purpo- 
ses, and reinstate the currency in ninety days. These, I 
think, are the means to be first tried; and if, notwithstand- 
ing these, irredeemable paper should overwhelm us, others 
must fie resorted to. We have no direct authority over 
State banks; but we have power over the currency, and we 
must protect it, using, of course, always such means, if they 
be fousid adequate, as shall be most gentle and mild. The 
great measure, sir, is a bank; because a bank is not only 
able to restrain the excessive issues of State banks, but it 
is able also to furnish for the country a currency of univer- 
sal credit and of uniform value. This is the grand deside~ 
ratum. Until such a currency is established, depend upom 
it, sir, what is necessary for the prosperity of the country 
can never be accomplished. 

On the question of power, we have a very important and 
striking precedent. 

The Members of the Senate, Mr. President, will recol- 
lect the controversy between New-York and her neighbor 
States, fifteen or sixteen years ago, upon the exclusive right 
of steam navigation. New-York had granted an exclusive 
right to steam navigation over her waters to Mr. Fulton 
and his associates; and declared by law, that no vessel pro- 
pelled by steam should navigate the North River or the 
Sound, without license from these grantees, under penalty 
of confiscation. 

To counteract this law, the Legislature of New-Jersey 
enacted, that if any citizen of hers should be restrained, or 
injttred, in person or property, by any party acting under 
the law o New-York, such citizens have remedy in her 
courts, if the offender could be caught within her territory, 
and should be entitled to treble damages and costs. New 
Jersey called this act a law of retortion; and justified it 
on the general ground of reprisals. 

On the other side, Connecticut took fire, and as no steam- 
boat could come down the Sound from New-York to Con- 
necticut, or pass up from Connecticut to New-York without 
a New-York license, she enacted a law by which heavy 
penalties were imposed upon all who should prestme to 
come into her ports and harbors, having any such li- 
cense. 

Here, sir, was a very harmonious state of commercial 
intercourse ! a very promising condition of things, indeed! 
You could not get from New-York to New Haven by 
ctoam! nar eoild you ge from Now-York ta New Jersey 
without tranship in the Bay. And now, sir, let me remind 
the country, that this belligerent legislation of the States 
concerned was justified and defended, by exactly the same 
arguments as those which we have heard in this debate. 
Every thing which has been said here, to prove that the au- 
thority to regulate commerce does not include a power to 
regulate currency, was said in that case, to prove that the 
same authority did not include an exclusive power over 
steam boats or other means of navigation. I do not know 
a reason, a suzzestion, an idea, which has been used in this 
debate, or which was used in the debate in September, to 
show that Congress has no power to control the currency 
of the country and make it uniform, which was not used in 
this steam-boat controversy, to prove that the authority of 
this Government did not reach the matter then in dispute. 
Look to the forensic discussions in New-York! Look to 
the argument in the court here! You will find it every 
where urged that navigation does not come within the gene- 
ral idea of regulating commerce: that steam-boats are but 
vehicles and instruments; that the power of Congress is 
general, and general only; and that it dees not extend to 
agents and instruments. 

And what, sir, put an end to this state of things? What 
stopped these seizures and confiscations ? Nothing in the 
world, sir, but the exercise of the Constitutional power of 
this Government. Nothing in the world but the decision 
of the Supreme Court, that the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce was paramount—that it over-ruled any inter+ 
fering State laws: and that these acts of the States did in: 
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terfere with acts of Congress, enacted under its clear Con- 
stitutional authority. 

As to the extent of the power of regulating commerce, 
allow me to quote a single sentence from the opinion of 
one of the learned judges of the Supreme Court, delivered 
on that occasion; a judge always distinguished for the 
great care with which he guarded State rights; I mean Mr. 
Justice Johnson. And when I have read it, sir, then say, 
if it does not confirm every word and syllable which I have 
uttered on this subject, either now, or at the September 
session. “In the advancement of society,” said the judge, 

labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and Various 
means of exchange, become commodities, and enter into 
commerce; aud the subject, the vehicle, the agent, and 
these various operations, become the objects of commer- 
ctal regulation.” : 

‘ These just. sentiments prevailed. The decision of the 
Court quieted the dangerous controversy; and satisfied, 
and I will add, gratified, most highly gratified, the whole 
country. 

(Remainder in our next.] 





Matne.—We have full returns from the Lincoln 
Congressional District, in which an election was 
held on Monday of last week for a successor to 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley killed in a Duel at Washing- 
ton. Edward Robinson, Esq. of Thomaston, 
(Whiz) is elected to fill the vacavcy. The total 
vote is for Robinson 4,113; J.D. McCrate (Adm.) 
3,420: Scattering (mainly for Mr. Farley, a com- 
petitor for the Whig nomination) 497. Mr. Robin- 
son’s majority over all is 166; over McCrate 693. 
Allowing 100 of the scattering votes to be Admin- 
istration, the Whig majority in the District is 


990. 
inntieienlammminatiiiadhiemiaiedameresael 
TOWN MEETINGS--Supervisors Elected. 
OPPOSITION. 

Albany Co.—Watervlict, 62 maj. Allegany—16 towns 
claimed. Catlaraugus—10 towns conceded. Cayuga— 
Auburn, 305 maj.; Scipio, 45; Cato, 6; Brutus, 44; Ven- 
ice, 36; Springport, 55; Ledyard, 94; Locke, 41; 
noa, 50; Summerhill, 40; Sterling, 17. Chautaujyue— 
Pomfret, Portland, Hanover, Sheridan. -Columbia—— An- 
ccam, Austerlitz, Canaan, Copake, Claverack, Gallatin Ger- 
mantown, Ghent, Hudson, (1st Ward, 2d Ward,) Livings- 
ton, Stockport. Duchess—Amenia, 55; Beekman, 150; 
Pawlings, 125; Poughkeepsie, 303; Rhinebeck, 100 ;— 
Union Vale, 92; Washington, 220. KLrie—Buffalo, 487. 
Genesee—Darien, 52 ; Bergen, 21; Elba, Byron, China. 
Greene—Cairo, Greenville, Prattsville, Windham. Kings 
—Bushwick, 40. Livingston—Lima, 57 ; Leicester, Gen- 
eseo, Groveland. Monroe—Brighton, 5; Gates, 77 ;— 
Clarkson, 20; Sweden, Riga, Chili, Wheatland, Rush 
Pittsford, Perinton, Penfield, Mendon. Niagara—Lock- 
port, Cambria, Lewiston. Onondaga—Dewitt, Ononda- 
ga. Ontario—Bristol, 96 ; South Bristol, 11; Canandai- 
gua, 113; Gorham, 72 ; Hopewell, 63; Manchester, $2; 
Victor, 127 ; East Bloemfield, no opp. West Bloomfield, 
no opp. Farmington, no opp. Richmond, no opp. Seneca, 
no opp. Orange—Newburgh, 201; Cornwall, 73; New 
Windsor, 15; Warwick, 48; Blooming Grove, 143; Mon- 
roe, 61; Mount Hope, 28. Orleans—Ridgeway, Claren- 
don, Kendall, Gaines, 54. Putnam, Phillipstown, 110. 
Rensselaecr—Hoosick, 18; Sandlake, 50; Nassau, Pitts 
town, 39; Schaghticoke, 58. Saratoga—Stillwater, 3; 
Halfmoon, Clifton Park. Schoharie—Broome, 89, Sche- 
nectady—Schenectady, Ist Ward, 38; 2d Ward, 39; 
da Ward, 44; 3th Ward, 97; Princeton, Niskaauna, ¥. 
Seneca—Junius, 21 ; Seneca Falls, 28 ; Fayette, 30. Szi- 
livan—Manakating. Tompkins—Ithaca, 16; Ulysses.— 
Ulster—Kingston, 106; Woodstock, Olive, 89.  Wush- 
inglon—Argyle, 214; Hartford, 8; Hebron, 50; Jackson, 
23; Whitecreek, 50; Greenwich, 62; Cambridge, 96;— 
Easton, 103; Granville, 50; Salem, no opp. FVestches- 
ter—Greenburgh, Courtlandt, Yorktown, North Salem, 
South Salem, Bedford, Northcastle, Scarsdale, Newcastle, 
Somers. Yates—Milv, 50; Benton, Jerusalem, Potter, 
Starkey, 50. 


Ge- 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Ailegany—12 towns conceded. Cattaraugus—16 towns 
claimed. Cayuga—dAurelius,* 1 majority; Fleming, 19; 
Sennett, 11; Owasco 16;' Mentz, 72; Victory, 16; Mo- 
nivia, 85; Ira, 68; Conquest, 70; Sempronius, 1; Niles, 
103. Columbia—Chatham, Clermont, Hillsdale, Kinder- 
hook, New-Lebanun, 1 maj. . Duchess—Dover,t 65; Fish- 
kill,t 214; North-East,t 20; Pine Plains,t 5; Pleasant 
ak 61; Clinton, 50; Hyde Park, 12; Lagrange, 
29; Milan, 100; Redhook, 40; Stanford, 40. Genesee— 
Attica.t Greene—Durham, Hunter, Lexington, New- 
Baltimore. AMonroe—Greece, 18. Onondaga—Salina, 
9; Manlius, 72. Ontario—Phelps, Naples, Deithiien = 
Orange—Crawford, 181; Hamptonburgh, 22; Goshen, 
30; Minisink, 120; Walkill, 20; ae 5 87 ; Montgem- 
ery, 30.$ Orleans—Murray. Rensselaev—Brunswick, 
33; Greenbush, 104; Grafton,t Petersburgh, Berlin, 
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Stephentown, Schoduck. | Saratoga—Northumberland, 
14. Seneca—Waterloo,t 47; Tyre,* 2; Varrick, 5.— 
Ulster—Hurley,t Marbletown.t Westchester—Mount 
Pleasant, 211; White Plains, 6; Yorkers, Poundridge.t 
Yates-—Italy, Barrington. 





* Disputed. + Conservative. 
t Two Whigs run. Whig majority 70. 
ee 
TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES,........ Saturvay, April 7 

Mr. Hamer rose and stated that he had a resolution to 
offer which he did not wish to offer at that time, but to ask 
the consent of the House to have it printed, and give no- 
tice, that on Monday next, he should call it up and move 
its adoption. 

Considering that the business, commerce, circulation, 
and exchanges of the country are in a deranged and embar- 
rassed condition, and considering also, that a part of the 
Banks of the United States have expressed a desire to re- 
sume specie payments at an early period ; 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States af America, in Congress assembled, 
That if the banks, or a portion of them, do thus resume, it 
will be the duty of the General Government, within the 
limits of its constitutional authority, to aid such banks, as 
the present Administration designs to do, in regaining the 
public confidence, and to sustain them in their laudable ef- 
forts to fulfil their obligations, to relieve the wants of the 
community, and to restore to the people a sound circula- 
ting medium. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 

Commission or Cuarms.—The House then again went 
into Committee, Mr. Corwin in the Chair, on the “ bill to 
establish a board of Commissioners to examine and decide 
certain claims against the United States.”” The Speaker 
laid before the House a letter from the Hon. John M Pat- 
ton, resigning his seat in Congress on account of his ap- 
pointment to a State office, and the expressed desire of the 
Legislature that he should do so; which was laid on the 
table. Adjourned. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 











Methodist Mission at the Oregon.—In the summer of 
1836, a mission family, consisting of thirteen persons, sail- 
edfrom Boston in the ship Hamilton, to reinforce the 
Methodist Mission at the Oregon, under the superintend- 
ance of the Messrs. Lee. ‘This family arrived at the Sand- 
wich Islands about the close of December following, where 
they had to remain for several months before an opportu- 
nity offered to sail for the Columbia River. Subsequently an 
other party sailed from Boston in the brig Peru, which ar- 
rived at the Sandwich Islands very soon after their friends 
who went out in the Hamilton had departed for the Co- 
lumbia. We are now enabled to inform the numerous 
friends of this mission, that we yesterday saw letters from 
the Oregon, dated in June, which brings the gratifying in- 
telligence of the safe arrival of both parties at the resi- 
dence of the Messrs. Lee on the Wilamanta. [Com. Adv. 

From New Souts Wates.—Files of the Sydney Ga 
Gazette have been received at Gilpin’s Exchange Reading 
Room, to the 3d of October, inclusive. 

The advices from Van Dieman’s Land are to the 23d of 
September. ‘The Gazette says that the Colony had been 
kept in an uproar for the three or four months preceding, 
by the momentous question growing out of the invitations 
to Sir Jehn Franklin’s soirees. Also, that the Colony was 
ina forlorn condition, arising from the excessive depression 
of its nyonetary system; te scarcity of cash and the high 
price of provisions. We perceive by the way, that Sir 
Jobn Franklin comes in for quite as liberal a share of a- 
buse as was bestowed on ‘his predecessor, Sir George 
Arthur. P Fi . 

It is stated thata new Banking Company has been orga- 
nized at Sydney, with a éapital of $500,000, furnished fron 
London. 

Intemperance seems to flourish at Sydney. Forty-eight 
persons were brought up in one day, charged with having 
been drunk, and were punished with fines and the stocks. 

A Hobart Town paper of Sept. 16, announces the arri- 
val of General Freyre, late President of Chili, with his 
suite, on board the Chilian. schooner Colocolo. 

More Small Pox among the Indians.—The small pox 
which has caused such: terrific havoc among the tribes on 
the Missouri, has reached the Menomonee Indians at Green 
Bay, Lake Michigan, within our own border. The Green 
Bay Democrat of Feb. 17, describes their condition as 
miserable—the more so from the extreme severity of the 
weather, which, on Feb. 14th, at that place, was 36 de- 
grees below zero. 

Portland, Maine, elected Whig charter officers on Mon- 
day of last week, by about 300 majoriiy. ‘The vote was 
very heavy. ; 

New-Bedford, Mass. has just elected Whig officers with 





little opposition. 





Great fire at Natchitoches.—A fire broke out at Natch- 


town in ruins. 

It commenced in the building owned by Mr. Crosman, 
and before the citizens could check its progress, it had laid 
desolate one half the square on which the Episcopal church 
stood. The residences of Mrs. Harrison, Dr. Herd, Mr, 
Crosman, Mr. Martin, together with all the out-houses 
from the church, including that building, on Church-street, 
to the old Exchange Bank on St. Dennis-street ; from 
thence the whole width of the square to Second-street.— 
The loss is estimated at $90,000. 

A destructive fire occurred at Selma, Alabama, the night 
of March 24. The large warehouse of Mr. Wm. Johnson, 
with 1,600 bales of cotton stored in it, belonging to differ- 
ent individuals, 500 of which were of the finest description 
belonging to Mr. J., was, with all its contents totally com 
sumed. There was no insurance, and the fire is imputed 
to an incendiary. 


A serious riot occurred oy the 20th ult. about 20 miles 
from Chicago. About 400 Irishmen working on the canal, / 
“took offence at being paid in ‘ Wild Cat” money, instoad | 
of Illinois, and undertook to revenge themselves by burn- | 
ing the contractor’s buildings, and the destruction of prop- 
erty in the vicinity. A company from Chicago was sent 
for, which dispersed the rioters and lodged some of the 
ringleaders in the jail of Juliet. ° 


Statistics of Gas-light.—Some curious returns have re 


cently been published m London of the extent of the gae ‘| 
One company supplies daily, or | 


lighting in that village. 
rather nightly, 4,200,000 cubic feet, and the total amoun 
of gas for the supply of the metropolis, is 2,400,000,000 
cubic feet, requiring 200,000 chaldrons of coal. This 


amount of gas weighs 75,000,000 Ibs. and the light produ > 


ced from it is equal to 160,000,000 lbs. of mould candles 
of six to the lb. 

Fate of the Patriots—Two of the Canada patriot, 
Messrs. Lount and Matthews, tried at Turonto for high 
treason, were convicted and sentenced to death March 28, 
by Chief Justice Robinson of Upper Canada. John An 
derson was to be sentenced on the following day. 


Court Martial for the trial of Sutherland was to assemble 


April 2d, when he would proceed in his defence. 

From Rio Janemo.—The French ship of the line Her 
cules, with the Prince de Joinville on board, and the sloop 
of war Favorite, sailed from Rio on the 23d February for 
New-York, via Cayenne. The U.S. frigate Indesendence, 
and sloop of war Fairfield, was ut Rio Feb. 25. Officers 
and crew well. 

Charter Elections.—Oswego, Schenectady, Auburn, 
and Penn-Yan elected Whig Charter officers last week. 


We regret to learn, says the Madisonian, that Mr. Pors- 
sETT, the able and accomplished Secretary of War, is ly- 
ing dangerously ill. 


was depaired of. 

The same disease, we are sorry to say, prevuils to a con- 
siderable extent in the District. 

The Hon. Daniel Jenifer of Maryland, is detained at 
home by the same affection. 

The Hon. Mr. Bruyn of New York is also confined to 
his lodgings by a similar illness. 

The Hon. Mr. Hunter of Ohio, we regret to add, is also 
seriously indisposed. 

Anather Member of Congress dead.—We learn from 
the New Orleans Commercial Herrld, that the Hon. Mr. 
Ripley, Member of Congress from Louisiana, died at his 
residence in New Orleans, on the 29th ult. 

Hon. Leoward Jarvis, for many years a member of Con- 
gress from Maine, has been appointed by the President, 
Navy Agent at Boston. 


Hon. Thomas Morris, Senator in Congress ftom Ohio, 
is expected tu be the Abolition candidate for Governor of 
that State. 


Detroit.—The Charter Election in Detroit took place on 
Monday the 2d inst. The vote for Mayor was for Augus- 
tus S. Porter, (Whig,) 834; Henry Howard, ( Adm.) 508. 
Whig majority 331. Mr. Howard was elected Mayor last 
year by 271 majority. The Whigs have this year elected 
all the officers. 

Virginia Raillying.—The Virginia Legislature, though 
they rejected the general sckeme tor internal improvement, 
have dene something to be credited for. Among the items 
we notice these appropriations. Louisa Rail Road, $120, 
000; Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, $1,058,420; loan to 
Portsmouth and Roanoke do. $150,000; do. Winchester 
and Portsmouth do. $150,000; do. Petersburg and Rich- 
mond do. $50,000. 
EEE 
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itoches, on the 17th ult. which laid a large portion of the § 








He was attacked a few days since 
with billlous pleurisy, and was so low yesterday, that his life 
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